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REFLECTIONS 


Roosevelt's Renomination. 


PATHY may have been manufactured into 
fictitious enthusiasm in the nomination 


of candidates for President and Vice- 


President at Chicago, but that is no_ evil 
omen. There never was a worse case of machine- 
made convention than that at St. Louis in 1896, when 
McKinley was chosen, yet McKinley was triumph- 
antly elected. There cannot be much enthusiasm in 
a convention when there is no fight over big issues. 
Mr. Roosevelt was so plainly the only candidate for 
his party’s honor that there was no reason for shout- 
ing in his behalf. There never was much of a display 
of enthusiasm over the nomination of a Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate, except in the case of Allen G. Thur- 
man, “the old Roman,” when he was placed on the 
ticket in St. Louis in 1888, and the shouts for him were 
in a measure an outburst of relief from the oppression 
of Cleveland’s supremacy in that convention. Because 
the Republican convention of this year has been dull 
it does not follow that the party’s campaign will be 
listless. Indeed, there will be plenty of enthusiasm 
for Mr. Roosevelt. The country is not yet tired of 
him. He still holds the public eye and ear and holds 
the public imagination to as great an extent as ever. 
The politicians of the party may not like him, may 
even distrust. him, but the people are with him be- 
cause he is frank to bluntness, because he is a worker, 
because he does things. The people will grant you 
all his mistakes, but they have pardon for them all, 
even for the dinner to Booker Washington and for 
the Panama coup. The people are with Roosevelt. 
They don’t care much for the platform he may be 
standing on. They know him for a thoroughbred 
American, and they like him, in many instances, for 
the mistakes he has made. They don’t believe that 
he has “sold out” to Wall street, as has been asserted 
was the result of his series of dinners to. financiers 
in the past few weeks. They don’t believe that 
“Teddy” is owned by Wall street, and they don’t be- 
lieve either that he is going to blow up all the financiers 
when he is elected. The average American citizen 
knows that in spite of some superfluous energy and 
undue emphasis, Theodore Roosevelt is a man of good 
ccmmon sense and no radical. The average American 
may feel that Roosevelt proses too much and preaches 
too much, but they find in his prosing and preaching 
a doctrine of straightforward Americanism, a protest 
against sordid materialism that no one can deny is 
much needed in this time. That Roosevelt is “unsafe,” 
“erratic,” “sensational,” is a charge frequently made, 
but never fully justified. Even the Panama achieve- 
ment as a case of political “preyviousness” is gen- 
erally regarded as “not proven.” The people like 
Roosevelt and they like him the more because he 
appears to be distasteful to the money interest. They 
are not worried about the tariff. They feel that 
Roosevelt will have no respect for the tariff fetich 
when the time shall come to topple it over. They are 
satisfied with “stand patting” because they take it to 
mean that the tariff will be revised and revised’ rigor- 
ously when Roosevelt gets ready. Roosevelt is stronger 
to-day than he ever was, and this is so because he 
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has brought on no such disasters as the conservatives 
dreaded from his strenuousness. The Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate doesn’t count. Roosevelt is the whole 


thing, and the genuine thing. He is’ the 


only man who has hit the trusts effective- 
ly. Politically he is always interesting and 
personally he is undoubtedly attractive to every 


person of imagination. He is healthy and sound 
and buoyant and full of the joy of living and of work- 
ing. His personality may seen a little hard, a little 
strident, but he is clean and sane and steady for all 
his activity. Roosevelt may not have been the choice 
of the leaders of his party, but for all that Roosevelt 
is the salvation of his party to-day. Another nominee 
would almost surely have been defeated. Roosevelt, 
in my opinion, is the one influence in the Republican 
party that redeems it from hopeless commitment to 
the basest sort of opportunist commercialism. 
ale a 
The Democratic Situation. 

Just what strengch Judge Alton Brooks Parker will 
have in the National Democratic Convention at St. 
Louis no one knows. Many delegations supposed to be 
for him are unpledged. ‘There is a dismal lack of 
enthusiasm for him, and if anything the lack grows 
greater, as events render more apparent the fact that 
Parker has no claim to distinction aside from residence 
in New York. 


situation the more it is inclined to be contemptuous 


The more the country looks into the 


of a party that could for a day consider the nomina- 
tion for President of such a nonentity, a candidate 
who has said nothing and has done nothing and is 
only at best a protege of the greatest political trick- 
Par- 
ker is not known to the country for anything. He is 


ster and dodger in the country, David B. Hill. 


hardly known to the people of New York State. He 
has been elected to office there, to be sure, but only 
because his ticket won, or he happened to be unop- 
posed for office. Machine men have taken him up 
in other States only because they think New York is 
But New York is not for him. New York- 


ers know him for what he is, a dummy, a wooden 


for him. 
man. Such a man could be considered only on the 
theory that the party has no chance to win anyhow. 
If Parker should be nominated it will be a perfunc- 
tory performance, with no spirit back of it save a 
desire and determination to get rid of the incubus of 
William J. Bryan. 
ably drive Bryan out of the party, but how many 


Parker’s nomination will prob- 
thousands of voters will follow him? The party will 
be disrupted beyond recovery. Bryan will not be 
driven out of the party without a fight. He will be 
in the convention and he will have eloquent and able 
supporters there, some of them not that they love 
Bryan, but that they dislike the absolute colorlessness 
of Parker, the utter lack of any reason in principle 
or policy why he should be chosen. Bryan will fight 
for some one, but for whom? His first choice might 
be Tom Johnson of Ohio, or Governor Garvin of 
Rhode Island, but neither gentleman is considered 
in the running. He might come out for Senator 
Cockrell of Missouri, but he has given no indication 


of a leaning in that direction. It is the belief of a 
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great many close observers that Mr. Bryan’s choice 
would naturally be Mr. Folk of Missouri, a regular, 
an opponent of the “reorganizers,” a man with a rec- 
ord that may be understood of all, a man with a rec- 
ord that might make an issue against the postoffice 
scandals, a record that might be condensed into a 
one-line platform: “Thou shalt not steal.” Bryan 
and Folk stand together, and Mr. Folk might repre- 
sent expediency as well as principle. The only diffi- 
culty would lie in Mr. Folk’s inability to accept a 
nomination in view of his pledge to “clean out the 
Augean stables” in Missouri. Still, Mr, Folk’s name 
would stir up the convention and would enable Mr. 
Bryan to maintain himself as a commanding figure 
in presenting the claims of Mr. Folk and party regu- 
larity. Mr. Folk would be a fine instrument for the 
humiliation of the gold bugs. They couldn’t repu- 
diate Folk without repudiating his record. Folk will 
figure in the St. Louis convention and figure effect- 
ively. Parker, it must be remembered, stands for 
absolutely nothing but machine politics, and most of 
the machine men don’t care for him personally one 
iota. They don’t care for Hill, either. They are 
lukewarm. They are a body of men who may easily 
be stampeded and swung for any one who has done 
anything. Herein lies a chance for still another 
Missourian—David R. Francis. Francis would not 
be Bryan’s choice, but fewer Western men would 
bolt Francis with Bryan than would follow the Ne- 
braskan away from Parker. Francis is known to the 
leading Democrats of every State. He is known to 
the public. He would be eminently satisfactory to 
the Cleveland element, and his work alone in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair would recommend him 
to the West in a way which would be hard to coun- 
teract. Francis would hold the West better than any 
gold bug who could be named. He would stand for 
one thousand per cent of more good things said 
and done for the party, for the public, for the busi- 
ness interests and all other interests than a train- 
load of Parkers. If Bryan dominates the convention 
Mr. Folk may be on the ticket, if he can with clear 
conscience accept. If the lukewarm Parker delega- 
tions have Francis properly. presented to them, they 
will incline to Francis as being a better appeal to 
popular suffrage. Parker has the best of the situation 
up to date, but he won’t loom so large when the fight 
comes on in the convention and his alleged record is 
exposed in all its emptiness. Parker, I should say, 
cannot winif Bryanand Bourke Cockranare of their 
old mettle in the convention arena and give the New 
York judge an oratorical battle. Parker cannot win 
if the party has any hope of winning. Parker cannot 
win if the opposition to Parker has any enthusiasm. 
Parker can only win on the theory that the delega- 
tions will not care for the outcome, but regard the 
election of Roosevelt as a foregone conclusion. Par- 
ker is the poorest candidate the party has ever known. 
As for Mr. William Randolph Hearst—well, Mr. 
Hearst won’t cut much of a figure. His candidacy 
was never taken seriously. If he is to be a factor at 
all, it will be as an ally of Mr. Bryan against Parker 
and as a representative of the radicals generally who 
detest expediency and straddling. 


eh 
The World’s Fair. 


SECRETARY SHAW must feel that he made an ass 
of himself when he blabbed abroad that the World’s 
Fair was likely to prove a failure. For even before 
his sentiments found their way into print, the Fair 
struck its gait in the matter of attendance, and the 
gait has been increasing ever since. The people are 
coming to the Fair and they are coming strong, and 
from all points of the compass. The gate receipts 
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show a steady, strong growth and the revenues from 
the wonderful Pike are even more eloquently grati- 
fying to the management. The Fair has caught on. 
The railroads are only now beginning to realize upon 
their advertising work. The vacation seeking people 
are streaming towards the Fair, and this city will be 
the holiday resort of America from now until the 
end of the year. The Fair is “advertised by its loving 
friends,” the earlier visitors in all parts of the country, 
as the biggest thing in creation, and the result is be- 
ginning to show. St. Louis is filling up, as can be 
observed by persons in the streets, but there is no 
prospect that there will not be room for everybody. 
Comfortable lodging and good food are easily pro- 
curable at moderate prices and no one longer hears 
anything about extortion or gouging. The Fair itself 
is wonderful—that is the experience of all visitors. 
They are awed by its immensity, captivated by its 
beauty. They are enthusiastic. These are the people 
who are, after all, the best advertisers of the Fair. 
When they reach their homes and tell their rela- 
tives and friends of what they have seen here, the 
crowds will grow larger and larger. Long before 
autumn comes the Fair attendance will be stupendous 
in size. The Fair will have such a finish in point of 
the number of visitors as will astonish the world. 
No one expected the people to come to an incomplete 
Fair. The Fair is now completed, the people know it, 
and they are coming as they never came before to 
any world’s show. The New York and Boston and 
other Eastern papers are not treating the Fair very 
well, but that was expected. The East doesn’t think 
there’s anything in the West, but the East will see 
its mistake when the foreigners, one might even say, 
the other foreigners, begin to pass through to St. 
Louis. The Fair is a “go.” It is even convincing 
local croakers and kickers. The city’s business is 
picking up. At first it seemed as if none of the Fair 
visitors ever got down town to spend a dollar. They 
all seemed to stay in the West End. Now they are 
overflowing the central part of the city and filling the 
streets, and, what is better, the stores. The large res- 
taurants find their patronage increasing. The great 
stores are jammed and with strangers. The street 
cars are crowded coming and going in every direction. 
It is evident on every hand that whether most of our 
people expected it or not, they are going to get quite 
a considerable return upon whatever investment they 
have made in the Fair. The Fair is a hit with the 
country, in spite of Secretary Shaw’s declaration that 
it has been imperfectly advertised. It will be a still 
greater hit later on. After the Democratic National 
Convention has been held .here the Fair will begin 
to take in the money at a rate which will amaze even 
Secretary Shaw, who has been so worried about the 
security for the government loan. The Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition is going to beat all the World’s 
Fair records, and St. Louis is going to “make good” 
before the world in a way that will give it a standing 
it never had before. The croakers and kickers and 
knockers should paste this paragraph in their hats. 
els 
Nude Pictures at the Fair. 

Wuat’s this we hear—that some of the paintings 
in the French and Belgian art exhibits at the World’s 
Fair are nude, lewd, lascivious and obscene? There 
are good people who are talking this way about the 
paintings. The storm is likely soon to burst upon us 
in the newspapers. We shall have to hide some of 
those foreign pictures behind curtains. We may have 
to put “panties” or “chimmies” on some of the sculp- 
ture. We are a moral people—in public expression 
anyhow. Our art sense is not very high to be sure, 
but on morals we’re strong—except when we are 


away from home, or our wives are away from home. 
We are pure-minded to the most exalted degree—but 
we flirt with the girls who sell flowers in the Tyrolean 
Alps. Oh, yes, there’s going to be a storm over some 
of those nude paintings at the World’s Fair, and the 
row over Macmonnies’ “Bacchante” in Boston was 
nothing compared to what trouble there will be here. 
The evangelical conscience is beginning to bristle up. 
Meanwhile some of us who do not pretend to be any 
purer than we really are, go out to the Fair and see 
these awful pictures without finding them evocative 
of even one foul thought. It must be pornograph- 
ically delectable to be so pure as those people who 
find impurity with such readiness everywhere. 


Mr. Folk Must Explain. 

“COLONEL WILLIAM H. PHELpPs,” I read in the 
Post-Dispatch, “marshalled the Folk forces at the 
St. Joseph convention” which nominated a candidate 
for Supreme Justice. Colonel William H. Phelps 
is Missouri’s boss lobbyist, representative of the rail- 
roads and the trusts. He has handled boodle and 
passes all his life. He is the brains of corruption 
in all parties out in the State. He left the State 
when Mr. Folk became active in his great boodle 
hunt. He came back when the storm was over and 
was found in the camp of the man who was sup- 
posed to be “after him.” He helped frame Mr. 
Folk’s campaign for Governor, and he did it well. 
He and John H. Carroll, another boss lobbyist, as- 
sisted largely in financing Mr. Folk’s campaign for 
Governor. This king of political and legislative 
crookedness came out in the open at St. Joseph and 
“marshalled the Folk forces.” For daring impudence 
this is sublime. Mr. Folk has not repudiated Colonel 
Phelps. Mr. Folk is supposed to be purity incar- 
nate. If the supposition be true, how can purity 
associate with and accept the assistance of corrup- 
tion? What is a saint doing with a crook for a lieu- 
tenant? If Phelps is Folk’s man then Folk is a 
fakir and his professions of civic righteousness are 
blasphemous hypocricy. If Folk is strong in right- 
eousness how is it that he cannot throw off Phelps, 
the lobbyist? © If Folk holds principle above all things 
else he should repudiate Phelps and he should repu- 
diate Sam Cook, and he should repudiate Albert O. 
Allen. But Folk doesn’t repudiate’ Are we to 
suppose that he has been captured by one set of bood- 
lers while prosecuting another set? Mr. Folk must 


explain. 
hs ob 
Queer Justice in Boodle Cases. 

Missouri's Supreme Court has sent to the peni- 
tentiary two men for taking a bribe. The man from 
whom they were convicted of taking a bribe, was 
tried for bribing them and was acquitted. There- 
fore, two men whom nobody bribed are in prison for 
being bribed. Isn’t that queer? It is. But is it 
any queerer than the circumstance that every man 
of riches who was caught in the boodle trap in St. 
Louis has escaped, while the small fry are the only 
ones to suffer thus far? Do not such things justify 
a certain amount of pessimism even in one who be- 
lieves in supporting the established order of things? 
That the rich should go free while the poor should be 
punished is not in accordance with the American 
idea. Is money powerful in our courts? What’s 
the answer to the anarchical question? Will it not 
be found in the instances here referred to as among 
the results of the great boodle crusade? And who 
can be blamed for allowing a little reasonableness 
to the charge now being made that the cases of brib- 
ery which seem destined to stick are found in one 
transaction which promises that more Republicans 
than Democrats shall “go over the road?” Of course 
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one should not disparage or discredit the courts of the 
land, but how can one help it when the law seems 
twistable to such an extent as to punish the poor and 
absolve the rich for the same offense, and to favor 
one set of partisans with escape from justice while 
fastening another set in the toils inextricably? As 
yet, seemingly, the people of Missouri have not tum- 
bled to these aspects of the boodle trials. When 
they do, I wonder what will happen. 
ab be 
Saturday’s Big Race. 

Tue World’s Fair Handicap, valued at $50,000, will 
be decided Saturday over the Fair Grounds course, 
and it promises to be an equine contest long to be 
Some of the greatest thoroughbreds in 
The great 


remembered. 
training will compete for the rich prize. 
Hermis, fresh from its victory over Irish Lad, and 
The Pickett, will measure strides with McChesney, 
Colonial Girl, Gold Heels, Bernays, and several other 
cracks of the West. It will be a great contest, and 
is sure to attract a large crowd. The distance will 
be a mile and one-quarter. As yet the exact number 
ot starters cannot be estimated, but at least eight or 
ten will go to the post. If McChesney is in racing 
trim, the same condition as he was early last season, 
his meeting with Hermis alone will make a race worth 
going miles to see. Besides these stars of the turf 
there are other horses conceded to have a chance of 
victory. Colonial Girl has shown rare form, and 
has defeated some good ones in Chicago, and Bernays, 
who is the substitute for Dick Welles in the event, is 
said to be capable of covering the handicap route in 
close to record time. Gold Heels is as yet an un- 
known quantity to all but his trainer. He has worked 
fast, is in shape for racing, but whether his legs will 
withstand a gruelling contest, is the great question. 
On performance thus far, it looks as though Hermis 
should win, but if McChesney is good, it will be a 
mighty tight fit between them. As an effort in be- 
half of St. Louis’ sport-loving public, the World’s 
Fair Handicap surpasses anything of the kind ever 
done in this city. It gives St. Louis a higher standing in 
the racing world, and raises it to the standard of New 
York and Chicago. In fact, racing has taken good 
strides in St. Louis, for with Messrs. Cella, Adler and 
Tilles on the one side, and the Union Jockey Club 
and Capt. Carmody on the other, the local enthusiasts 
and visitors are well supplied with attractions. 


o& 


Causes of Anarchy in Colorado. 

THE clash between capital and labor in Colorado 
brings forcibly to the fore, and at an opportune time, 
the question as to the advisability of adopting the 
Initiative and Referendum. There is scarcely any 
doubt among those familiar with the situation in the 
two troubled counties of Colorado, that failure to 
abide by this policy of government has led to the 
present condition of affairs. Of what use is the 
Initiative and Referendum if its dictates are to be 
overriden and ignored? In Colorado, the people, by a 
large majority, declared by. ballot, for the adoption of 
this new idea, and its initial application, resulted in 
the upsetting of the peace of the entire State and the 
Suspension of the habeas corpus. The Legislature of 
Colorado, which is controlled by the mine owners 
and kindted corporate interests of the State, was re- 
peatedly appealed to by the labor unions to enact an 
eight-hour work day statute, and when at last such a 
measure was presented for passage, the corporation- 
ridden legislators cast their votes in the negative. By 
a large majority the bill was killed. Then was raised 
the question of adopting the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, which was carried, despite efforts of the corpo- 
rations, who thought they could defeat the measure 


. under the constitution. 
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at the polls. They were mistaken. The labor 
unions made a vigorous campaign in its behalf, and 
the amendment to the constitution went through. The 
unionists next exercised their right under the amend- 
ed constitution, and the demand for an eight-hour law 
was served upon the legislature. Here occurred the 
first violation of the law. The Legislature, at the 
behest of the corporations, ignored the people’s rights, 
No action was taken, and 
the unionists and their sympathizers chafed under the 
Nothing more was wanting to fan 
the flame of anarchy. If the honorable law-makers 
of the State could ignore the law and the majority, 
why couldn’t individuals take the law in their own 
hands? This was, perhaps, the reasoning of the cul- 
Subse- 
quent events have not tended to ameliorate the con- 
dition of affairs in the State. In fact, the authorities, 
quick to do the bidding of the corporation leaders, 
have shown quite as little regard for the law and the 


yoke of bosses. 


prit who blew into eternity his fellow-men. 


people as the legislature and the dynamiter. Since 
all this may be said to spring indirectly, if not directly, 
from the failure of the Initiative and Referendum to 
remedy a grievance, it is plain to be seen that, under 
like conditions, similar happenings may result in oth- 
er States should the law-making bodies thereof see 
fit to ignore constitutional interference with their 
functions by the people. 


Pleases the. English. 

Most cordially does the London Times endorse 
President Roosevelt's improved and “revised version 
of the Monroe Doctrine. This was to be expected. 
A widening of this country’s sphere of interest and 
activity in world-politics is just what the British most 
anxiously pray for. The more the United States is 
involved in South America, Africa and Asia, the 
more comfortable grows the position of John Bull. 
British statesmen rely upon the moral or active sup- 
port of this country more than on any precarious ar- 
bitration treaty with France. hey need us, and 
need us badly. Brother Jonathan’s ambition and 
disposition to “lick all creation” goes very well with 
Brother John’s irrepressible desire to grab all the 
real estate that can be found lying around loose or 
poorly defended in any part of the globe. John Bull 


* confidently anticipates the time when he and Brother 


Jonathan shall establish a mutual aid and co-operative 


society. 
ob ob 
Foeling the Unions. 

DipLomacy of the best brand is now observable in 
the management of most of our railroad systems. 
Thousands of railroad employes have been discharged 
since last fall, but no attempt has yet been made at 
a lowering of the union scale of wages. Officials 
have resorted to the only alternative left to them. As 
they cannot lower wages without provoking tumul- 
tuous, ruinous strikes, they are laying off all the 
men they can do without. Expenditures have to be 
reduced, owing to the falling off in traffic. The union 
scale is thus kept intact, but a multitude of men has 
been thrown out of work, who, but for the arbitrary 
union scale, would be only too glad to accept employ- 
ment on a lower wage-scale. Union labor leaders 
are thus being taught that the other party is not as 
helplessly in their grasp as they were all along prone 


to imagine. 
ab ah 
Our Excursion Business. 

THE one thousand persons who perished in the 
General Slocum disaster in New York harbor will not 
have died in vain, if their sudden and appalling ex- 
tinction has but the effect of spurring to their duty 
the negligent officials to whom excursionists have a 
right to look for safety. The New York horror is a 
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terrible object lesson for our own city, where dwells 
one of the greatest of all excursion-loving populations. 
It raises the question whether the pleasure craft of the 
river is of the kind that guarantees the safety of the 
thousands who daily and nighly congregate upon 
them, and whether or not they, like the Slocum, have 
been overlooked by those whose duty it is to see that 
every appliance for the safety of passengers is in- 
stalled, and in working order. The fact of the mat- 
ter is the excursion business here has been allowed 
to run pretty much as the proprietors or the owners 
dictate. There has been no watch kept over them. 
Any old hulk of a boat, no longer fit or serviceable 
for freight-traffic, seems good enough, in their eyes, 
for the crowds who flock to the river for fresh air 
and pleasure. They seem to have no care whether 
these boats will ever come back with their human 
freight, once they leave port. The chief object is, 
get the people on board and get their coin by crooked 
games of chance or miniature drinks. How can there 
be any thought for the excursionists’ safety when ev- 
ery employe on the boats is pursuing the coin. It 
isn’t a question with the bosses whether the life-pre- 
servers and boats are easily accessible; the question 
of the hour with them is, is the chuck-a-luck man get- 
ting good play, or, how is the “red and black” game 
doing. Men, women and children are merely so 
much harvest material. They’d throw the life boats 
and cork jackets overboard to make room.for a new 
gambling device. What with the gaming, the dilapi- 
dated boats, the negligence of the authorities and 
general lack of system among the crews, the won- 
der is that Providence has interposed thus far to pre- 
vent such a horror as that which put New York in 
mourning and caused several hundred funerals in 
St. Louis had better wake up to the dan- 
ger, rigidly investigate the excursion business, and 
exclude from service all boats that are unfit, and 
there is no doubt that some will be found. 


one day. 


An Economic Truth Vindicated. 

Asout two years ago, the Brussels Conference de- 
cided to recommend the abolition of all export boun- 
ties on beet sugar produced in Germany, Belgium, 
Austria and France. Some economic thinkers there 
were at the time who predicted that the industry 
would not survive the repeal of the bounty laws. Re- 
sults since then have, however, utterly refuted the 
predictions of the bounty advocates. For to-day, ac- 
cording to recently published statistics, the European 
beet sugar industry is in a stronger position than it 
ever was before. The removal of bounty payments 
on the exported product has increased the consump- 
tion. The people are no longer being taxed for the 
benefit of the producers. With the removal of in- 
ternal taxation on sugar they are enabled to purchase 
Home consumption is forging 
ahead at a most remarkable rate. Since last Sep- 
tember there has been a gain of over two hundred 
thousand tons in Germany’s consumption alone. What 


more of the article. 


does this prove but that no government should inter- 
fere with the natural laws of production and con- 
sumption, and that the taxation of the masses for the 
benefit of a few favored ones is worse than useless, 
if not altogether pernicious in results? 


White-Haired Don Juans. 

A NEWSPAPER dispatch announced the other day 
that “Meyer Guggenheim, the venerable head of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., a multi-million- 
aire,” has been made defendant in a piquantly sensa- 
tional breach of promise suit. This sort of legal 
action seems to be growing quite popular in New 
York swelldom. Dashing, young women, with “in- 


teresting pasts,” are determined to make it unpleasant 
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for faithless, recalcitrant millionaire lovers of the Bi- 
blical age, who should ordinarily be presumed to be 
old enough to know better. The “venerable” Gug- 
genheim will, no doubt, be compelled to give in, and 
to fork over the coin, if he is at all anxious to pre- 
serve the precarious ‘‘venerableness” of his reputa- 
tion. The woman, with whom he had been conju- 
gating the verb “amo” in the active and passive 
voice for over twenty years, is prepared to make all 
kinds of salacious revelations. In a recent breach 
of promise suit in the East some of the testimony 
given was of such disgusting character that the judge 
deemed it advisable to exclude the prurient-minded 
If there are any pro- 


these warm summer 


public from the court-room. 
fessional novel manufacturers 
days who are worrying themselves to death in the 
vain endeavor to invent new “virile” plots, or more 
or less unique situations, they should hie themselves 
to the different court-rooms where erstwhile doting 
Icvers are strenuously warding off the wicked designs 
of women whom they dared to neglect after the hey- 
day of their senescent passion had rolled by. 
ofp ofp 
The Lawson Episode. 

SomE time ago, Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, the 
audaciously unscrupulous plunger in copper and other 
speculative shares, set up a piercing howl of indigna- 
, tion at the way he had been treated in the stock-mar- 
ket department of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany. He vehemently asserted that he had been 
outrageously fleeced and fooled. In his furious fit 
of virtuous indignation he actually tried to induce the 
public to believe that he was still the owner of a 
tremendous block of the vastly depreciated stock. 
Lawson’s anger and grief appeared to be so sincere 
and high-minded that heart-felt sympathy for him in 
his distressing plight welled up in the bosoms of 
many to whom the Boston gambler appeared in the 
role of an innocent victim. Since then the list of 
Amalgamated shareholders has been made public. On 
it appears the name of Thomas W. Lawson as the 
holder of fifty-eight shares. 
upon this is hardly called for. 
more been seen at his best and worst. 


Explanatory comment 
Lawson has once 
With his 
dishonest conspirators, he sold all the stock he had re- 
ceived originally for his services in the amalgamation 
of copper properties at splendidly profitable quota- 
tions. He let go at the right time, and then stood 


eh he 
The Oxford Scholarships. 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY young Americans have 


from under. 


been given the Rhodes scholarships at Oxford Uni- 
versity. Strange to relate, there has been but little 
said about these bestowals in “hands across the sea” 
circles. What's the trouble? Has there been a cooling 
of ardor, and is there danger of an ultimate rupture 
of the famous Anglo-American ethnic entente? The 
young men selected have been given a good opportu- 
nity to broaden their minds and characters, and will, 
doubtless, make excellent use thereof. Yet they 
could have put their time and talents to still better 
advantage at some of our first-class American univer- 
sities. Oxford University is a fine old institution of 
learning, but, in the words of Heine, “It has its 
great future behind, and no longer before it.” Of 
late years it has been falling behind woefully in the 
international academic race. There’s a well-ground- 
ed belief that it is suffering from professional fossil- 
ism, that, in short, it is much too classic for its own 

Financially, the old 
But for the Rhodes 
millions, it could not be kept out of the hands of the 


good and that of its students. 


institution is in bad shape. 


receiver. 
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The Suicide 
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lights, Aubourg swung at a rapid pace, walk- 
graceful, catlike tread 


A LONG the dark corridor, lighted by electric 


ing with the lazily 
which marked a strain of Italian blood in him, and 
carrying in his hand the packet which he had just 
gone out to purchase. Closed doors on either side 
kept their secrets; the mysterious teeming life of a 
great hotel moved invisible around him, but Aubourg 
evidently saw nothing of it. His dark, fine, Norman 
features had the look of preoccupied and half-melan- 
choly recklessness which is found in the old portraits 
of dead and gone cavaliers. 

Gaining the end of the corridor and opening the 
last door on the right, he was surprised to find his 
room in darkness. He tried to find his way to the 
mantelpiece, but he had not taken three steps when 
he blundered against a chair; then, turning quickly to 
avoid it, he struck against the table, and a crash of 
splintered glass told him that he had knocked off 
some article which his memory refused to identify. 
With a muttered exclamation of impatience, Aubourg 
retraced his steps to the door, and switched on the 
electric light. Its cold, dazzling stare revealed a 
large, shabby room, an iron bedstead with a thread- 
bare blue canopy, and a cheap and scanty set of fur- 
niture. A leather portmanteau, marked with the 
initials “C. H.,” stood beside the washstand; and on 
a circular table in the middle of the room stood an 
empty bottle of Bass’, a clay pipe, and a tobacco pouch, 
flanked by a litter of foreign newspapers and railway 
guides and English books and magazines. On the 
floor lay the fragments of a broken tumbler. Noth- 
ing could have made a sharper contrast with the lux- 
urious trimness of Aubourg’s own apartment. It 
was like a glimpse of another man’s private life, and 
Aubourg, who was sick of his own, felt the attraction 
of this Bohemian interior, thus caught at unawares 
and bare to his curiosity. 

“At all events, I must pick up his tumbler for 
him,” he thought, moving toward the table, “and I 
owe him an apology for breaking it. I suppose I’ve 
come up a story too high.” ° 

He picked up the fragments carefully, and stood 
lcoking down at the table. A letter lay on its oil- 
cloth cover, addressed in a woman’s hand to “Cecil 
Hurst, Esq., Hotel Russe, Bruxelles, Belgique.” Au- 
bourg fingered it doubtfully, but laid it down again. 
After all, not even the white packet that he carried in 
his hand could release him from that elementary ob- 
ligation. He did not scruple, however, to take up 
the book. that lay face downward by the letter, and 
glance through the first lines that caught his eye. 


“But now the King of Terrors comes, overshadow- 
ing flesh and spirit with the vague, with the illimitable 
darkness of His wings; and while His power is upon 
us, the power and the fashion of this world are 
changed. Who fears Death instant, has no room to 
fear pain, or night, or judgment, or the phantasma- 
goria of an imaginary hell, which pass away and are 


absolved by His omnipotent and annihilating stroke. 


” 


“Just tell me what you're doing here, will you?” 
said a level and commonplace voice from the thresh- 
old. “My name’s Cecil Hurst, and this room’s mine. 
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If you’ve stolen anything, you’d better put it back 
quick—sabe ?” 

Aubourg put down the book and turned round. 
Light-blue eyes regarded his quizzically out of a 
broad, fair, ugly face; the broad, calm figure, clad 
in a ready-made suit and a flannel shirt, gave a re- 
markable impression of elasticity. Watchful and 
smiling, he stood with a hand in his hip-pocket, his 
body bent forward, ready to spring; Aubourg set him 
down at once for a good boxer and fencer, light of 
his feet and light of his hands, and, probably, also 
ready with his revolver. 

“Don’t fire,” he said, laughing. 
ing in here in the dark by mistake for my own room, 
and—I have to apologize.” He indicated the neat 


“T came blunder- 


little heap of fragments. 

“I see,” said Hurst, but with a doubtful inflec- 
tion. He shut the door and came up to the table, 
to Aubourg’s side. “I suppose you like De Quin- 
cey,” he said. 

“Do you mind? Of course, I fully recognize that 
I had no business to look at it,” said Aubourg, laugh- 
ing again, but embarrassed by the consciousness that 
he was being subjected to a narrow and critical exami- 
“T can only apologize for an unwilling in- 

He turned to go, momentarily forgetting 
Hurst held 


nation. 
trusion.” 
his packet, which was lying on the table. 
it out to him. 

“You've forgotten something,” he said. “Ah!” 
His keen eye had caught sight of the label on the 
packet. 

“Give that to me,” said Aubourg, sharply. 

“Wait a bit,” said Hurst. “What are you doing 
with stuff marked ‘Poison, Harry Aubourg?” 

“It’s a lie!” said Aubourg, furiously. 


, 


“Give it 
here to me.” 

“T never lie. Don’t you know your photograph’s 
in all the papers? I knew you the minute I got in- 
side the room.” 

Aubourg colored deeply. “I forgot that,” he 
said. “Yes, I’m Harry Aubourg, who’ was broke 
for drunkenness on parade. All my people are in 
the Service, and I’ve got neither money, nor work— 
nor self-respect. Now, will you have the goodness 
to hand me over that packet?” 

“Lord! you poor fool!” said Hurst, pityingly. He 
was evidently not shocked, and Aubourg was aston- 
ished to find what balm to his pride those words of 
simple comradeship conveyed. 

“What on earth made you do it? You’re not built 
for a sot.” 

“Heredity.” 

“Ah! Seems a pity, doesn’t it? And I know you 
Well, this world’s 
good enough for me; but tastes differ.” 

“And circumstances differ, also; it is too good 
for me.” 

“Suicide on the atonement theory? That’s rather 
played out, you know.” 

Aubourg made for the door. “If you preach I’m 
off,” he said. “And if you won’t give me back my 
own property I shall go straight to the nearest chem- 


want to chuck the whole concern. 


ist and buy some more.” 
“And suppose I toddle after you and give you in 
charge before you get there?” 
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“IT should do it all the same, sooner or later. You 
couldn’t stop me; you would only make me appear 
rather ridiculous. No one can prevent a man from 
killing himself, if he’s desperate and resolute, and 
carries a purse.” 

“So your mind’s made up? I see. Don’t go; I’m 
not a preacher; besides, I couldn’t convert you if I 
were. You're too hard a case for me.” 

“How well you see my point of view!” said Au- 
bourg, laughing outright as he dropped into an arm- 
chair. 


“When I’ve smoked my cigar, I throw away the 


butt-end. Now, you say you’ve smoked your cigar, 
metaphorically speaking.” Hurst waved his plump 
hand. 


“Evidently, you’re a philosopher of an unusually 
practical type.” 

“I? I’m a journalist, and I believe in letting folks 
manage their own business; besides, I guess I couldn’t 
do any good, however hard I tried. _Let’s see how 
you mean to work the racket.” 

He stood in the center of the room, holding up 
the packet between both hands so that the light fell 
on the printed slip of directions. _Aubourg gazed up 
at him, feeling himself in the presence of a problem. 
He was not the first man, or woman, either, that had 
been provoked, and then baffled, by the calm, ugly, hu- 
morous face, the sleepy eyes, and the solid, yet wary, 
figure. Presently, Hurst turned to him, with a queer 
glance from under his downy eyebrows. 


“You're booked for a stormy passage, my friend,” 
he said. “Do you know anything about the proper- 
ties of salts of baryta?” 

Aubourg’s high, excitable laugh rang out defiantly 
“I do not want an ornamental suicide,” he said. “They 
sha’n’t call me a coward.” 

“They wouldn’t, if they knew,” said Hurst, drily. 
“You don’t know any chemistry, I take it?” 

“A captain in the First Hussars is not expected 
to know anything about anything.” 

“Don’t sneer at your trade; it’s an unhealthy sign, 
How are you going to take your dose?”. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea! Won't it dissolve 
in water? That’s what I thought of.” 

“Why don’t you think of things beforehand? You 
cavalry chaps never have a grain of common sense in 
little jobs like this. You'd better let me mix it for 
you.” 

Aubourg’s tense features relaxed into a 
smile. “You’re pretty cool, I must say,” he remarked. 


grim 


“Haven’t you any conscience?” 

‘Seen too many good men die, sonny, to make a 
fuss about one bad one,” Hurst answered, cheerfully. 

He strolled across to the washstand, and poured a 
little water from the carafe into the tumbler. “Mind 
using this glass? You see, you went and smashed the 
other one.” He rinsed it out carefully, Aubourg all 
the while watching him with fascinated interest. He 
felt that Hurst’s entire lack of emotion robbed the 
situation of its dignity, and brought it down to a 
commonplace and rather vulgar level; he began to 
think of inquests, of post-mortem examinations, of 
sensational headlines in half-penny papers. 

“You might just see that the door is _ locked,” 
Hurst said, emptying away the rinsings. “We don’t 
want to be caught by the chambermaid.” 

Aubourg locked it, then crossed the room and 
stood by Hurst’s side. As much as a tablespoonful 
of white powder lay at the bottom of the thick, dis- 
colored glass. Then, while Hurst poured in the wa- 
ter, Aubourg watched it dissolve, till the tumbler was 
about half full of a thick, milky-looking fluid. With 


a lingering movement of mistrust, he looked about 


The Mirror 


for the empty packet, unable to believe that Hurst 
was actually so criminally complaisant as he seemed. 
it lay beside the basin, empty. 

“Be careful,” Hurst said quickly. 
may be left, and I don’t want them knocking about on 
my washstand, you know.” 

Aubourg laid the paper down, and went back to 
his chair. Hurst came and leaned against the man- 
telpiece, holding the tumbler. “Will you 
now, or sit and think about it for a bit?” he asked. 

Aubourg stretched out his hand. “I'll take it 
now,” he said, recklessly. He felt as though he were 
being pushed over a precipice; and, though his will 
assented, his body revolted against its fate in an 
agonized clinging to life which warned him that he 


“A few grains 


have it 


must act at once or lose his nerve. 

Hurst handed him the glass, not without a pity- 
ing glance. “Poor chap!” he said, under his breath. 
The unrelenting and yet kindly eyes rested on Au- 
bourg’s face as he lifted the glass to his lips. 

And a moment later Aubourg set the glass down on 
the table. It was done. In a breath, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, it was over; and life, with its endless 
chances and incalculable changes, with its shameful 
falls and glorious resurrections, was exchanged for 
death, certain, speedy and agonizing. Aubourg had 
not known, while the thing was still to do, what it 
would be like to have done it. The thought, “/ 
have done what I and all the world cannot undo,” 
went over him in a creeping shiver of cold. 

“Yes, you've done it,” Hurst said, guessing and 
answering the thought. ‘You’ve vindicated your 
pluck—whether you couldn’t have vindicated it in 
some more useful way, is a thing that don’t matter 
much, now. I suppose you wouldn't like me to get 
a parson, would you?” 

“What, to shrive me? Thanks, I'll get along with- 
out that.” 

“One of the best fellows I ever knew was a sky- 
pilot,” said Hurst, with a half-sigh. 
that could talk straight. I believe, if I were dying 
by inches with my wits about me, I’d like a word 
But he’s dead now, God rest his soul! It’s 
odd to think you may be seeing him to-night.” 

“Odd!” said Aubourg. “Yes.” He shuddered 
suddenly from head to foot; his face was ghastly 
white. “TI say, will it take long?” he said. “Do you 
know, Hurst, I think I’m beginning to feel rather 
queer.” 

“People generally are pretty queer before they 
die, you know.” 

“I suppose so,” said Aubourg, laying his head 
back against the cushions of his chair, and staring in 
“I don’t mind the 
the—the—unknown—the unknowable— 
the blank into which one goes out—I beg your par- 
don. He pulled himself together and sat up, but 
his hand trembled. “I am a fool and a cur. (I'll 
die without bothering you, if I can.” 

“Don’t worry yourself,” said Hurst, “Tt isn't 
your dying that bothers me so much as what I shall 
do with your body when you're dead.” 

“Do with my body?’ 

“T don’t want to figure as the notorious Brussels 
peisoner, you know. [I'll have to drag you into the 
smoking-room, I expect; it’s only just across the pas- 
sage, and there’s never anybody in it.’ 

“Why the smoking-room?” 


“He was a man 


with him. 


front of him with sickened eyes. 
pain. It’s 


” 


“Because I couldn’t get you downstairs to your 
bedroom, For one thing you’re heavy, and for an- 
other I might meet somebody. But I dare say I could 
get you across the passage and drop you on the sofa. 


I’m pretty strong. I expect I could get you up over. 


my shoulder.” 
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“Good God! 


Aubourg cried, with another violent shud- 


how cat you say such beastly 
things ?” 
der. 

“You think I’m revolting and loathsome? So’s 
death.” 

“And am I really going to die? Oh, Hurst! the 
life is so strong in me, I can’t believe it!” 

“The strongest man that ever lived, if he took that 
dose of baryta, would be dead in a couple of hours.” 

“Two hours of this agony!” Aubourg exclaimed. 
He got up and began to pace up and down the room. 
Hurst leaned against the chimney-piece and watched 
him, impassive and kindly, a beneficent, but inex- 
plicable force. 

“I thought you wanted to die?” he said. “You 
were drunk on parade, you know.” 

“Yes, shamefully drunk—and it’s in the blood! 
Only——” 

“Pity you couldn’t have found something to do, 
some way of patching up the mischief,” said Hurst, 
reflectively. 

“Thirty.” 

“Forty years more of this good and bad old world! 


“You're pretty young, ain’t you?” 


Why, I’ve known a man cure himself that had been 
at it longer than you have, and his was a case of 
heredity, too. 


Never tell me! It’s all a question of 


will power. I suppose you’re not a religious man, by 
You don’t happen to believe in a judg- 


ment to come?” 


any chance? 

“Judgment!” exclaimed Aubourg, sharply. “No! 
If I did——” 

“If you did, you feel as if you wouldn't funk 
dying—is that it? It’s the possibility of no judg- 
ment, and no God, or heaven, or hell, or life at all 
after death—that’s what you funk, I suppose ?—what 
they call the doctrine of extinction of personality. 
It is rather a ghostly notion—gets hold of you and 
makes you a bit sick and cold, especially when it 
comes up pretty close.” 


Aubourg, pacing the room, was more acutely con- 
scious of physical existence than ever before. He 
drew each breath by a conscious effort, counted the 
beats of his heart, studied every infinitesimal sensation 
of his frame as though through a microscope, to 
detect the first symptoms of disease and dissolution. 
Never had he so known his body, never had it been 
so dear to him; and never had the problem of the 
full-stop which death sets to mind and matter con- 
fronted him in a shape so close and appalling. 

“I wish I were a Christian,” he said, putting up 
his hand to his damp forehead. “I never thought 
before. How awful to go out! 
think—— ?” 

“That there’s a God? 
I’ve seen His handiwork.” 


Hurst, do you 


Certainly. I know there is. 
Clear and strong and calm 
across the agony fell the voice of this peculiar evan- 
gelist, who connived at suicide and had seen death 
too often to be affected by it. 
God, Lord of Hosts. 
puts up with skulking sentimentalism. ’ 


“But He’s a jealous 
He’s not the sort of God that 
“T could take any punishment, except annihilation.” 

“ ‘Annihilation,’ I take it, is a big word for what 
I should call getting broke from God’s army. Into 
the outer darkness, that’s where you'll go in about 
an hour and a half from now—where you won't 
know, nor be, yourself.” 

Aubourg fell into a chair. “Don’t—don’t,” he said, 
putting up his hand. “Give me a chance to die 
pluckily.” 

“Die pluckily! A suicide, and he talk of ‘dying 
pluckily’! You don’t know what pluck means. You’re 
sick of life, and so you try to shuffle out of it the 
best way you can. Man, why didn’t you get work 


to do? Disgraced, were you? Dishonored your name? 
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Well, call yourself Smith, or Jones, or Robinson, and 
go and break stones by the roadside! It’s God’s 


roadside, and you enlisted in His army.” 

“Well, why did you tempt me then?” Aubourg 
gasped. “Why didn’t you say all this before?” 

“I did begin, and you tried to march out of the 
door. I couldn't save you when you wouldn’t be 
saved.” 

“Il beg your pardon; it was altogether my fault. 
But I was a fool. I didn’t realize what death’s like 
in cold blood and at close quarters.” 

“ You were a fool, and no mistake. I’d have taken 
you with me to Morocco, where I’m off for to-mor- 
row, to see the fun, and you could have fought the 
Arabs and the devil at the same time. How would 
you have liked that?” 

“Taken me with you—me a stranger, ana_ dis- 
graced? I think you said you were a journalist. Are 
they all like this in your profession?’ 

“T may be rather unusually moral,” said Hurst, with 
a grin, “but, anyhow, I'll bet I could have brought 
you home cured in six months’ time. And it’s won- 
derful how easy it is to start your life all over again 
when you're only thirty.” 

“T might have done it, if | could have held on to 
you,” said Aubourg, simply. “But what’s the good of 
talking? I’ve only an hour more.” 

“Ah! don’t you wish you had those ten minutes 
over again? You're not the first suicide, depend 
upon it, that’s seen things in two very different lights 
—before and after.” 

“Yes; I do wish it. I was a fool and a coward. 
But I’m not going to whimper about it, now it’s done. 
Where’s the empty packet?” 

“On the table. 

“I’m going down to my room, to die by myself. 


If they see me on the bed, and the empty paper lying 


What are you going to do?” 


on the table, they'll guess at once how it happened, 
Besides, I 


may not be able to control myself—I’d rather dic 


and no suspicion can fall on any one else. 


Good-bye, and thanks.” 
Hurst took it and held it 


alone. 
He held out his hand. 
with a singular, firm gentleness. 


“You 
I knew I was right 


“The Lord be praised!” he said, quietly. 
have got the right stuff in you 
to do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“You remember I sent you over to lock the door?” 

“Yes,” said Aubourg. “Why?” 

“Tt was a fraud and a humbug,” Hurst -explained. 
“You’ve had half a tumblerful of precipitated chalk, 
that’s all—stuff you clean your teeth with, don’t you 
know ?” 

“Precipitated chalk!” 

“Ves, I did it when your back was turned. First 
I tipped my tooth-powder into the glass, and then | 
emptied the salts of baryta into the tooth-powder 
pot— Hold on a bit, old man, you've had a stiff time 
of it. I’m so awfully sorry, but I couldn’t think of 
any better way.” 

The room spun like a top before Aubourg’s eyes. 
Hurst tightened his grip with one hand, and passed 
his free arm unobtrusively round Aubourg’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Look here, you’d better have something to eat,” 
he said, with the grave smile that made his plain face 
beautiful; for he was above all things a practical 
evangelist, and knew when to take himself out of the 


way. “I'll go down and tell them to send us up a 


beefsteak and a cut of Roquefort cheese; I can’t stand 
foreign kickshaws, and so I’ve taught ’em to cook 
for me a l’anglaise. You just sit down and keep out 
of mischief, like a good little boy, and think how jolly 
it'll be when we get off to Morocco together !”—The 
Smart 


Set. 
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FEDERAL judge in the East has thought fit to 
A raise his voice in solemn protest against the 

rapid multiplication of laws on our statute 
books. His judicial soul is filled with fear and an- 
guish on account of the fact that about fourteen thou- 
sand new laws are enacted every year. With his 
mind’s eye he sees stretching out before him a weary, 
trackless wilderness of statutes, amendments and court 
decisions. And he asks us appprehensively: What 
shall be the end of these things? 


Feeling and observant people will be disposed sin- 
cerely to sympathize with this wailing ‘wool-sacker 
and his honorable colleagues. There is certainly 
abundant cause for alarm in the ceaseless grinding out 
of laws by the legislative mills and the jarring dis- 
cord of the almost innumerable court decisions in 
this land. It may be said, in excusatory explanation, 
that this is a Government of positive laws imposed by 
the sovereign will of the people, but surely there must 
be a limit to this ever-growing, enormous output. 


The position of judges and lawyers is already any- 
thing but enviable or comfortable. To plod year in 
and year out through all the multifarious ponderous 
digests of statutes and decisions that leave the print- 
ers’ presses is a depressingly terrifying task. If any 
legal enthusiast were ta go to the trouble of trying 
t> keep informed as to all the heterogeneous bodies 
of law in the United States, and closely to follow the 
trend of legislation and court he would 
soon burst his cranium and be given free board in a 


decisions, 


padded cell. 

The main cause of our bewildering variety of laws 
is to be found, of course, in the irrepressible proclivity 
of legislators to do something or other in justification 
of their official existence. If it is not feasible to 
produce the regular quantity of original statutes, then 
existing ones must be modified, added to, or repealed. 
There must be something doing as long as the legis- 
lative assembly is in session to convince constituents 
that every member is qualified and resolved to put 
the impress of his powerful Solonic intellect upon the 
laws of his State. There could be no such thing as 
a legislative session, barren of fresh law-making. If 
the new member, in his virid tyrociny, should fail in 
his efforts to cudgel a bit of additional legislation out 
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of his brain, then his more experienced brethren, who 
know all the tricks and traps of the business, will have 
recourse to a systematic tinkering with every statute 
that lends itself easily to practices of dishonorable 
thrift. 

It would seem that a codification of all the laws of 
this country, Federal and State, is the only means 
whereby the requisite degree of order, harmony, clear- 
ness and conciseness could be established in the legal 
field. There is a good deal of opposition to all plans 
of codification on a National scale, but this will be 
overcome in the course of time. A condensed sum- 
marization of all our conflicting statutes and decisions 
will be rendered absolutely imperative with the con- 
stant growth of interstate social and economic re- 
lations. 

In the not distant future, the Federal Government 
will be empowered to codify American laws for the 
entire nation. What Emperor Justinian, in the mid- 
dle of the sixth century, did for the Roman law, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in the beginning of the nineteenth 
for the French law, and William II., only recently, 
for the German law, will eventually have to be done 
in this country. There’s positively no escaping it. 
legislative and judicial power will 
the United 
It was already fore- 


That executive, 
steadily become more centralized in 
States is a foregone conclusion. 
singularly penetrating 


What this intransigent 


seen, a century ago, by the 
mind of Thomas Jefferson. 
defender of pure and undefiled democracy foretold in 
regard to the ceaseless encroachments of the Federal 
judges upon the judicial sovereignty of the Sta.es has 
been strikingly verified in-the last thirty years. 

American laws must be made simpler and clear- 
er; obsolete terms and phrases, Norman-French-Latin 
“stand-bys,” which are, at the present time, of no 
more practical use than are the theories of scholastic 
pedants of the middle ages, will have to go by the 
board. American law could easily be made as lucid 
and succinct as is now that of France and Germany. 
There’s no longer the shadow of a reason why it 
should not be made as understandable as is any well- 
written editorial article. It is certainly high time 
for a recognition of the truth that laws are made for 
the people solely and expressly, and not primarily for 
judges and lawyers. 


The Utilization of Suicides 


Plan to 


UNE is the favorite month for suicides, and, 


therefore, the most suitable time for the dis- 


J 


of governmental and ecclesiastical laws and of public 
All such 


prohibitive and deterrent measures should be contin- 


cussion of this growing evil, which the forces 


opprobrium have not availed to check. 
ued and strengthened, but since there is no reason 
to think that they will be any more successful in the 
immediate future than they have been in the recent 
past it is well to consider if there is not some way 
in which the disposition to suicide can be utilized for 
the benefit of the community. 

As it is now, the annual loss to the country from 
this cause is appalling. Without attempting to cal- 
culate the incalculable injury to the feelings of rela- 
tives and friends, and the indirect injury to society, it 


Save the World-Weary 


is sufficient to realize that according to the ordinary 
valuation of a human life established by railroads 
and courts, that of $5,000, the direct monetary loss 
from the 8,597 suicides in 1903 is nearly $43,000,000. 
This is, of course, too low, since many suicides are 
not reported to the papers or pass as accidents, since 
both the victim and his friends usually prefer to give 
the death that appearance whenever possible. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that a man contem- 
plating suicide would be deterred by the consideration 
that the community which has reared and educated 
him has a right to his life services, but there must be 
many, determined to die, who would prefer a useful 
and glorious death to a useless and disgraceful one. 
Why not, then, call to the attention of those contem- 
plating suicide the many ways by which they can ac- 








complish their purpose to the advantage of their fel- 
low men. A suicide is commonly considered some- 
thing of a coward, but by a very slight change in the 
manner of his death he would be accounted a hero. 
Surely an actor would prefer to leave the stage with 
the sound of applause, instead of hisses, ringing in 
his ears. 


Such ways are so numerous and obvious that it 


is only necessary to call attention to a few of them 
as examples. The most familiar is service in war. 
The present conflict in Manchuria makes more ap- 
parent than ever before the immense value to a na- 
tion of men who are literally fearless. The ordinary 
soldier, regular or volunteer, however brave and 
patriotic he may be, has a natural preference to spend 
his pension himself rather than to have it endow his 
widow; so, while he will obey orders, he is unwilling 
to take unnecessary risks. Think what a comman- 
der could do in the way of manning submarines, plac- 
ing mines, blocking harbors, dropping bombs upon 
the enemy from balloons, and dynamiting fortifica- 
tions if he had at his disposal a company of men real- 
ly anxious to sacrifice themselves.» There are emer- 
gencies when one such man is equal to a thousand 
common soldiers; so if the United States possessed 
a hundred of them it would double the efficiency of 
its present maximum army of 100,000 at no additional 
expense. This would be possible if only one out 
of a hundred of those determined to commit suicide 
could be induced to join such a company. Such a 
Morituri Corps, composed of the bravest of the 
brave, would naturally enjoy the highest honors dur- 
ing life, and afterward rank with such immortals as 
Arnold von Winkelried, Horatius Cocles, and Leoni- 
das. Curtius may have been a very ordinary man, 
but by his 
gulf which yawned in the Forum he became the great- 


willingness to throw himself into the 


est treasure Rome possessed. 

Peace has need of more such heroes than war. It 
is a shame to send a man who loves life and has a 
family to disarm a maniac running amuck, or to carry 
explosives from a burning building, when a few 
blocks away a man tired of life is holding a pistol to 
his head. 


have attached to each police station and fire depart- 


It would be merely common sense to 


ment a few men for extra hazardous service—men 
whose conscience revolts against self*slaughter, but 
who, nevertheless, are in such desperation that they 
will violate their own moral law and that of the com- 
munity because they know of no other way of meet- 
ing death. 

The arts and manufactures are necessarily carried 
on with loss of lives, and as far as possible there 
should be willing sacrifices. Pure and applied science 
would be rapidly advanced if men, tired of life, would 
volunteer in its service. Aeronautics will only be- 
come practicable at the cost of hundreds of lives. 
There are, undoubtedly, some among the thousands 
of new compounds invented every year by chemists 
which would be of value as medicines if they could 
be tested. The knowledge that mosquitoes carry the 
germs of malaria and yellow fever, gained by the 
willing sacrifice of a few lives, has saved hundreds in 
the past few years. There are many explosives known 
which would be useful if the method of their safe 
preparation and preservation were worked out. In- 
oculation with new antitoxins and difficult surgical 
operations can now be tried only on animals, with 
uncertain results, or on patients so far gone with the 
disease that recovery is practically impossible. In 
exploration in the tropics and at the poles a few abso- 
lutely intrepid and desperate men could accomplish 
marvels. 


It may be objected that suicides are so cowardly 
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or unreasonable that they would not volunteer for 
such social service, but this is not so certain as some 
may think. 
ported as due to insanity, and the cowardice in some 
cases is of as peculiar a nature as that Maupassant 
analyzes in his story of “The Coward,” who shot him- 
self because he was afraid of being killed in a duel. 
A man who is afflicted with an incurable disease 
might welcome a painless surgical operation which 
would shorten his life. The desperate lover should 
remember. that nothing would make his disdainful 


Only one-tenth of the suicides are re- 


inamorata feel so repentant in after years as to com- 
pare her prosaic and unheroic husband with the world- 
renowned hero and savior of his country whom she 
once contemptuously rejected. 

Most suicides are probably due to disgrace or too 
little appreciation; the loss of self-esteem 
through the discovery of the lack of esteem on the 
part of others. The victim is led by the sense of 
a wounded reputation to the belief, not altogether 
false, that his life is forfeit to the community through 
his fault or crime. Now a man whose life is a fail- 
ure, who has committed an offense against society, 
for which he cannot make reparation, should have a 
chance to give his life to society, just as the man who 
has failed in business goes into voluntary bankrupt- 
cy and puts his property into the hands of the court, 
so by a useful instead of a useless self-sacrifice passes 
from dishonor to honor. Finally, to those who would 


one’s 


Concerning Tomlins 


a 


HO is ‘the child’?” 
As Wilson had been “doing police” 


“W 


to treat a new reporter’s advent with a measure of 


for nearly five months, he felt privileged 


patronage. 

“My, what a pretty boy!” gushed Miss Eldredge, 
at the next desk. 
Times for over eleven years, but was still as coy as 
on the day of her first assignment. 


Miss Eldredge had been on the 


“Hope he'll get my run, and I'll be given hotels,” 
muttered Wilson. “I’m getting tired of all-night 
work,” 

Miss Eldredge gave another look. 


“How pink and clean he looks! I’ll have to take 
him under my wing.” She redirected attention to the 
anecdote for her “What She Sees and Hears” col- 
umn, a Sunday feature which an afternoon paper had 
burlesqued under the suggestive caption, “What He 
Smokes and Dreams.” 


The newcomer’s arrival was a matter of no general 
As the reporters loitered in, one by one, 
each went straight to his desk and became absorbed 
in that section of the morning’s news which he him- 
self had written the night before, giving no heed to 
the boy standing uneasily beside the city editor. 


interest. 


The Times staff was constantly changing. New 
men were taken on, old men dropped. Oftentimes a 
youngster would “fall down” on an important as- 
signment, and another would be recruited in his place. 
Occasionally, an old-timer would select an inoppor- 
tune occasion for a celebration, and, in consequence, 
find his desk allotted to another, on his remorseful 


and unshaven reappearance. Frequently, a dismantled 


7 


commit suicide because they are out of work or in 
financial embarrassment the proposed plan would be 
welcome, because they would receive at once a life 
support for themselves and families and enough to 
satisfy their creditors; provision being made for this 
from the Carnegie hero fund or public appropriation. 

To place one’s life at the service of the State 
would not necessarily mean the loss of it. Just as 
in the days of duelling a man who exposed himself 
to the shot of his adversary was held to have fully 
satisfied “the code of honor,” so a man who volun- 
teered for the death service might, after he had per- 
formed some important feat of daring, or after a few 
years, during which he held himself ready to run 
any risks, be honorably discharged and return to or- 
dinary life, his wounded vanity healed, or the penalty 
of his crime paid. 

It should be observed that in this the State does not 
become an accomplice or beneficiary of crime, nor is 
it deriving a benefit from an evil which cannot be 
checked, such as using the revenue from liquor li- 
censes for the support of schools. It is, on the con- 
trary, offering to the individual contemplating suicide 
an opportunity by which he can substitute a good deed 
for a crime, for to sacrifice one’s life for the benefit 
of others is regarded as a heroic and virtuous act. 
Instead of lying in a felon’s grave, he will rest be- 
neath a Thorwaldsen lion. 

From The Independent. 
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By John Harwood Bacon 


derelict would drift into the’ office and receive a spare 
job at the copy-desk—a favor which usually termi- 
nated within a fortnight. At rare intervals, a "cy- 
clone” would strike the shop, and the entire staff 
would find itself reorganized, some men unexpectedly 
advanced and other uncermoniously dismissed. A 
new reporter, therefore, was of far less interest than 
a study of the late edition for the purpose of finding 
“how much of that story of mine was hacked to pieces 
by that carpenter of a city editor.” 

It was nearly half-past one, the hour for after- 
noon assignments. 

“Wilson !” 

Sharply, almost surily, came the summons from 
the city editor’s desk. 

“Ten to one, I go up,” whispered Wilson, jubilant- 
ly. Being on duty long after the other reporters had 
finished work, he was not due at the office until three 
o'clock. His summons at that hour could therefore 
have but one meaning; the new man was to be given 
“police.” : 

“This is Mr. Tomlins, Wilson,” was the editor’s 
“He’s to have your run, and you're 
Take him around this af- 


curt introduction. 
to be tried on ‘marine.’ 
ternoon and introduce him, and Butler will put you 
on to the ropes of your new run to-morrow. No 
special assignments to-day; only, look out for a fol- 
low-up story on that State street robbery.” Follow- 
up stories were Mr. Edwards’ hobby. 

“Come along, Tomlins,” said Wilson, somewhat 
ungraciously. He was disappointed at getting noth- 
ing better than “marine,” which permitted shorter 
hours, but demanded more “trotting around.” 


The new man followed obediently. He was a 


Pha 


<M — een eS 













timid-looking little chap, with cheeks whose pinkness 
made him look absurdly youthful, and curly hair 
which obstinately resisted a palpable effort to part it 
on the side. 

“Just come?” asked Wilson, as they started be- 
low in the elevator. 

“An hour ago,” answered the new man, with a 
smile. “I didn’t want to lose any time.” 

“Pretty much of a kid,” was Wilson’s mental ver- 
dict. “Ever do newspaper work before?” he de- 
manded. 

“Not very much. I’ve been running a little pa- 
per in Kaloosa, but”—with modest candor—‘“TI couldn't 
make it pay.” 

So he had been an editor—even though an unsuc- 
cessful one! Wilson, whose apprenticeship had been 
served as a mere helper on a country sheet, became 
more conciliatory. 

“We'll go to the station first. Most of the tips 
on this run—accidents and that sort of thing—come 


from there. Then we'll stop in at the jail and the 





morgue.” 

“If you'll explain everything to me just as fully 
as you can,” ventured the little man, “I'll consider it a 
big favor. You see, I’m awfully green about work 
on a city paper, and—and, naturally, I’m anxious to 
succeed.” 

There was an honest little ring in the appeal, 
which quite disarmed Wilson. The impulse to lord 
it over this novice vanished in a twinkling. 

“There’s nothing much to learn,” he said, encour- 
agingly. “Simply routine, after you get used to 
things.” 

“It'll probably take me some days to get my bear- 
ings,” suggested Tomlins. 

So it did; but, on the whole, his start was satis- 
factory. He learned to scan the police blotter and 
the morgue records, and gradually to distinguish be- 
tween news worth printing in detail and that suitable 
only for “city briefs.” He learned to drop work in- 
stantly, and rush to the fire-alarm list whenever the 
office indicator sounded; and he learned to utilize the 
friendliness of a plain-clothes man and fhe good-na- 
ture of a desk sergeant. Moreover, he found that 
he had much to unlearn; in fact, points to be remem- 
bered were scarcely more numerous than those to be 
forgotten. 

“Don't you see that ‘at’ Eighth and Cedar streets 
tells the same story as ‘at the corner of’ those streets?” 
demanded a seemingly furious city editor. “And, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t let me have to tell you again that 
the Times’ style requires ‘Mr.’ or else initials after a 
minister's title. You may say ‘Rev. Smith’ in Ka- 
leosa, but it won't go in this office.” 

Shamefacedly, Tomlins returned to his type-writer, 
while the city editor remarked to Blake, his assistant, 
that “for such a kid” the new man was doing fairly 
well. 

Getting acquainted with the other men on the 
staff was rather slow work, the average term of po- 
lice reporter being scarcely long enough to warrant 
immediate friendships. But gradually the name of 
Tomlins—Tommy Tomlins, it was—became familiar, 
and its curly-headed owner was accepted on a basis 
of newspaper camaraderie. 

For the first few nights, the new reporter accom- 
panied Wilson to Biersach’s, the “place” where, af- 
ter midnight, every member of the staff, from the 
managing editor to the copy-boys, lingered over a 
chop or sandwich and a mug of beer, and enjoyed 
the first real respite of the long day. But, after two 
or three visits to Biersach’s, Tomlins stopped going 


to supper with the others. As soon as his evening 


assignments were disposed of, and he was free to 
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seek a bite to eat before entering upon the “dog 


1 
watch,” he would mysteriously disappear. 

“Where do you feed now?” demanded Wilson, af- 
ter Tomlins, on three successive nights, had declined 
his invitation to “go over to the Dutchman’s.” 

“T live only a short way up the street,” explained 
the little man, straightforwardly, “so I go home for 
lunch.” 

“Economize on a ten-cent plate of beans, and you'll 
own a trust some day,” volunteered Wilson, thought- 
lessly. 

Tomlins flushed, but said nothing. 

It was nearly a month later when the city editor, 
while locking up his desk one night, exclaimed in an 
amused undertone to Blake: 

“Look at that!” 

“What?” asked the assistant, impaling two short 
items on a spindle, and clearing away with a single 
sweep the debris of several hours’ copy-reading. 

“Tomlins.” 

Blake turned, and saw the police reporter effusive- 
ly greeting a rather pretty girl, a year or two his ju- 
nior, who was standing smilingly on the threshold. 

“Who is she?” 

“From the telephone office, probably. He has his 


nerve with him, bringing ’em up here!’ 


A SUMMER NIGHT 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


“Le vent qui vient a travers la montague 


Me rendra fou.” 


HE linden leaves are wet, 
The gas-lights flare— 
Deep yellow jewels set 
In dusy air, 
In dim air subtly sweet 


With vanished rain. 


Hush!—from the distant street 
Again—again— 

Life’s music swells and falls, 
Despairing—light— 

Beyond my garden walls 


This summer night. 


Where do you call me, where? 
O voice that cries! 

O murky evening air, 

What Paradise, 

Unsought, unfound, unknown, 
Inviteth me, 

With faint night-odours blown? 
With murmurous plea? 

Future art thou, or Past? 
Hope, or Regret? 

My heart throbs thick and fast, 
Mine eyes are wet, 

For well and well I know 
Thou hast no share, 

Nor hence, nor long ago, 


Nor anywhere. 





“Learning city ways fast. Not such a child, af- 
ter all!” 

The city editor smiled grimly. His work for the 
day was finished, and he felt in fairly good humor. 

As he and Blake passed out, Tomlins kept on talk- 
ing with his midnight visitor, apparently undisturbed 
by the fact that several curious glances were sent in 
his direction. 

“Wait till I call up the station to see if anything 
is doing,” he said, as his superior disappeared, “and 
we'll go and get something to eat.” 

The following night, however, the city editor’s 
mood was far less amiable. A fire and a railroad 
accident were providing extra work for everybody, 
and, as luck would have it, Mr. Edwards glanced up 
from a stack of unread copy, just as Tomlins—who 
should have been devoting sole attention to a section 
of the first story—nodded and smiled in the direction 
of the door. 
and the young woman for whom they were intended 
remained quietly near the file table, while Tomlins 
rehuried himself in the details of the conflagration. 
But the city editor’s wrath was aroused; he scowled 


It was only one nod and one smile, 


and bided his time. 

“See here, Tomlins,”’ he said, sharply, as the police 
reporter turned in what he had written, “we can’t 
have you bringing girls up here in the office. You're 
hired to work, not,” he added, brutally, “to chase 
women.” 

Tomlins’ cheeks turned scarlet, and a lump crept 
into his throat. Then he blurted out: 

“That’s my wife.” 

“Ehe . . . Oh!” It was the city editor’s turn 
to flush. He bent over Tomlins’ ,copy, and asked 
abruptly: “Is this all of the fire story?” 

““¥ 68, . Siz.” 

“Did you get the insurance list?” 

“Neg,” 

“There ought to be a good follow-up on this to- 
morrow.” 

Tomlins went to Mrs. Tomlins, while the city edi- 
tor gasped under his breath, ‘“Wouldn’t that craze 
you?” 

When little Mrs. Tomlins appeared the following 
night, no word of protest came from the desk in the 
corner. Nor was official criticism provoked when it 
becgme apparent that her calls would be regular oc- 
currences. Every evening at the luncheon hour she 
entered quietly, sent a timid glance in the direction 
of Tomlins’ desk, gravely answered his smile, and 
retired to the file table. 
Tomlins was busy, she glanced over the files until 


She never intruded. If 


he was free to join her. Before long; the other men 
would nod pleasantly, or stop for a word or two of 
greeting as they passed out. She was a sweet-faced, 
soft-voiced little girl, no more resembling a_ full- 
fledged wife than Tomlins did a completed husband. 
Even the city editor, as he noted how carefully she 
held herself aloof, assumed toward her a manner sur- 
prisingly cordial, going so far one evening as to send 
the copy-boy across the room with a chair. There- 
after, that chair remained near the door for the ex- 
clusive use of Mrs. Tomlins. 


“I should think she’d get tired, sitting up till mid- 
night,” Mr. Edwards remarked to the night editor 
one evening, after reporting that everything in his de- 
partment was “cleaned up.” 

“Midnight! Till the paper goes to press.” 

“What!” 

“Sure. She stays as long as he does.” 

“Until four?” 


“Yep. Comes back after lunch, and sits patient- 
ly by herself while he goes his rounds. Sometimes 


takes a walk with him over to the station, but usually 
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Broadway, Washington Ave. 
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practices -on his type-writer or sews till he’s ready 
to go home.” 

“Well, wouldn't that craze you?” 

The night editor agreed that it would, but ven- 
tured to add that it didn’t do any particular harm. 
“He does his work all right, doesn’t he?” he sug- 
gested, by way of extenuation. 

“Yes, fairly so.” 

“Sort of a pleasant little chap. Nice girl, too. 
He says she insisted upon this arrangement. 
haven't any friends in town, and she was lonesome.” 


They 


“As long as he attends to business, I don’t sup- 
pose it matters if he brings up all his relatives,” con- 
ceded the city editor. 

For the better part of a year, Mrs. Tomlins’ com- 
ing was as regular as clockwork. New men came 
and went, but Tomlins held his position. His wife’s 
presence interfered not with the garnering of police 
news, and therefore troubled no one. But, without 
warning, her visits suddenly ceased. 

A week’s failure to appear occasioned comment. 

“Where’s your wife?” asked Wilson, bluntly, one 
evening, as Tomlins started out alone. 

“She’s not very well,’ was the answer, given with 


“In fact, she—she won’t be around 





some hesitation. 
again for some time.” 

Wilson understood. “Oh!” he said. 

The other members of the staff were duly informed, 
and the news occasioned general interest. Not a 
man in the shop but liked little Tomlins; not one but 
had felt in some small measure the influence of a 
tender little smile which had been timidly directed 
toward the police reporter’s desk each evening on the 
stroke of twelve. 

Had not the secret leaked out in this prompt man- 
ner, Tomlins’ troubled: expression would eventually 
have shown that something serious was impending. 
As the weeks crept by, his cheeks lost their color, 
while the corners of the mouth revealed two hard lit- 
tle lines that had no business on the face of a boy. 

“I’m worried, Wilson,” 
ous admission which he made one evening, after the 
other had gone. The marine reporter listened sym- 
pathetically. 

“How’s the wife coming along?” he asked. 

“The doctor says that I haven’t any reason to be 
frightened; that she is doing as well as they ever do,” 
was the hopeful answer. 
an, Wilson; don’t you know it is? We men don’t rea- 
lize—we don’t begin to realize.” 


was the wholly superflu- 


“But it’s hard on a wom- 


Even to Wilson, “men and women seemed hardly 
the words to describe Tomlins and little Mrs. Tom- 
lins. 

“Oh, she'll come through it all right,” he said, 
“When 


“Late this week—Saturday, probably.” 


awkwardly. when is it expected?” 





Tomlins’ 
lips trembled, and he shook his curly head anxiously. 
“Cheer up,” suggested Wilson, helplessly. 


“Do you mind my telling troubles like this, Wil- 
son? It’s a sort of relief to talk things over with some 
one besides myself. I'm not complaining—it isn’t 
that, but—but I can't help worrying.” 

“Go ahead. 


man.” 


Talk as much-as you want to, old 


“The money part doesn’t worry me at all“though 
of course, this is going to set me back a good deal. 
But my credit is good, and I can work. You see, 
when we left Kaloosa we hardly expected it would 
cost us quite so much to live here. Eighteen dollars 
a week sounded pretty big to me. But Lucy was 
mighty plucky, and we got started all right. We 
were married just as soon as I got this chance on 
the Times. Her folks were willing, and I didn’t have 
any folks, so all we did was to come and start house- 
keeping. Of course, it wasn‘t much like real house- 
keeping, I suppose’—as if fearing his words might 
be construed as boasting—“but our two dinky rooms 
Only, I didn't fig- 


ure, Wilson—and I should have—of course, there’s no 


have answered very well. 


excuse for my not having done so—on anything ‘like 
And—and -I suppose it’s 
rather hard for every father, the first time; don’t you 


this happening. 


suppose it is?” ‘ 

Wilson nodded, soberly. “Sure,” he said. 

“And now,” burst out little Tomlins, impulsively, 
“if anything should happen to that wife of mine, Wil- 
son, I shouldn’t want to live, that's all!” Two large 
tears trickled down his cheeks, and were impatiently 
brushed away. “I’m a regular damned baby, I'm 
afraid,” he said. 

“Keep up your nerve, old man,” protested Wilson, 
uncomfortably. “Let’s go over to Biersach’s and get 
a bean.” 


“No, I guess I'll chase un home a minute.” 
Even though staff etiquette hardly permitted an 


open avowal of good wishes on so delicate a theme, 
more than one 7imes man felt deeply for little Tom- 


lins. The end of the week approached without alarm- 
ing bulletins; but tired eyes and an absurd “old” look 





bore evidence of the depth of the little man’s anxiety. 

Friday night arrived, and Tomlins, pale and care- 
worn, -came in from the street. “Some time before 
morning,” he had whispered, in a half-frightened tone 
to Wilson early in the evening. “The woman with 
her promised to ‘phone me if—if I’m needed.” 

Before returning to the office, after covering ~his 
evening assignments, he had run up home to ascer- 
tain that, so far, all was well. 

“Tl be back soon, Lucy girl,” he had whispered 
to the pale litthe woman, who was trying her bravest 
to smile. “Don't worry, dear.” 

With a parting injunction to Mrs. Riley about tele- 
phoning, he hurried to the office to write up the 
cheering details of a suicide at the Soldiers’ Home. 

Every time the telephone rang—an average of once 
a minute—poor little Tomlins glanced up nervously, 
Wilson noted 


this, and went to the city editor’s desk for a moment's 


then resolutely returned to his work. 


conversation. 

“Tomlins,” he said, on returning, “I'll do the ‘dog 
watch’ to-night.” 
“Thank you, Wil- 
“It’s awfully good of you, 


Tomlins looked up, gratefully. 
son,” he said, huskily. 
and 1°1]——” 

“That’s all right, old man,” interposed. Wilson 
hastily, “As soon as you get your stuff up, turn it 
in, and vamoose.” 

Tomlins finished his suicide story, and hurried 
away. 7 

“Wilson !” 

The city editor’s voice, harsh and rasping, sum- 
moned the marine reporter to the copy-desk, the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 


“You're to cover police to-day—probably for sev- 





Tomlins won't be down 
Ske = 


‘and the men are putting in a quarter apiece for 


eral days. 





“All right,” in an awed tone. 
scme flowers. Do you want to contribute?” 
“Yes, sir. But—but is she dead?” 

“Dead? Who said anything about dead? I can’t 
waste my time explaining things! They’re for Tom- 
lins’ baby, and if you don’t want to contribute, you 


needn't. And—and see that you get a good follow- 
up story on that gas-house explosion! . . . All 
this blamed nonsense over a baby! . . ®*, And— 


and, Wilson, come back here; what are you running 
away for before I’m through? If you have time, you 
might stop in on your way back from the gas-house 
to see how Mrs. Tomlins is getting along.” 
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MUSIC 
AT THE EXPOSITION, 

Although the great instrument in les- 
tival Hall was in a very incomplete 
state, the Bureau of Music arranged 
with the Los Angeles Art Organ Co. 
for the organ recitals to begin June 
oth. That a widespread interest is shown 
in the great organ, as well as in the 
organists, is amply proved by the at- 


tendance. There were over 3,209 people 
in the hall on June oth, the day the 
organ was dedicated Mr. Charles 
Galloway, the official organist, and there 
has been an average of 2,000 people 
each day since. No doubt when Guil- 
mant comes to St. Louis (August 15th) 
the hall thronged at each re- 
cital. 

The Art Com- 
pany have amply proved their ability 
firms 


by 


will be 


Los Angeles Organ 


to rank among the great organ 
of the present day, and this instrument 
(not only the largest in the world, but 
also one of the best) will stand as the 
high water mark in modern organ 
building. 

The organists have utilized such of 
the stops and combinations as could be 
used to the utmost advantage. They 
have cheerfully accepted the condition 
of unreadiness of the instrument and 
have made the most of the material at 
their command. 

Mr. Galloway dedicated the organ, 
and was most enthusiastically received. 
He played rather cautiously at first, but 
soon began to feel thoroughly at home. 
characterized by the 
usually 


This work was 
seriousness and clarity which 


distinguish his playing. 
Mr. Henry M. Dunham, of 
was the first. organist outside of St. 


Soston, 


Louis to play on the great instrument. 
He is an experienced player, who is 
known throughout New England as one 
of the very best organists of that sec- 
tion. He plays smoothly, 
with very clear phrasing, both in man- 
The manifest per- 
evident 


remarkably 


pedals. 
his work was 
Occasionally he played 


uals and 
sonal charm of 
to his audience. 
a trifle too softly, considering the size 
of the hall. It for 
organists to study the acoustics of the 


will be necessary 


building. 
Mr. John J. 


Mass., gave a masterly exposition of 


3ishop, of Springfield, 


high-class organ playing in his two re- 
citals. He had Mr. Dunham’s 
recitals and profited by noticing that 
very soft 
heard in certain parts of the hall. Con- 
with 
would in play- 


heard 


combinations were scarcely 


sequently, he combined his stops 


more freedom than he 


ing at a church service. The audience 
showed great pleasure in his work. 
Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in her two recitals, cer- 
tainly proved that a woman can play 
a great organ. She proved herself to 
be a worthy pupil of her great master, 
Guilmant. Her 


large and enthusiastic, and she was fre- 


audiences were very 
quently compelled to bow several times 
before the’ applause ceased. Her play- 
ing was notable for the ease and ser- 
enity of her manner in even the most 
difficult passages. 

Mr. R. Huntington 
New York, is justly considered one of 


Woodman, of 





The Mirror 


the most talented composers in the East. 
His every appearance at the organ con- 
that of a 


displaying 


sole is master. He played 


compositions great variety 
of subject matter, and in all he showed 
ability. Especially striking was 
Guilmant’s “Marche 
upon Handel’s “Lift Up Your Heads, 


in which his work was of a most super- 


equal 


Religeuse,” based 


” 


ior order. 

The Symphony concerts have proven 
a more far reaching attraction than the 
Music Bureau had dared to hope, and 
Festival Hall has been well filled every 
Friday afternoon since the beginning 
of the concerts. 

The orchestra is magnificent. The 
best players of some of the best East- 
ern orchestras have been secured, and 
these men, added to the excellent ma- 
terial in the local Svmphony orchestra, 
make an imposing ensemble. 

Vocalists and instrumentalists of 
note appear in 
and from the present outlook Festival 
Hall will be one of the most popular 
spots at the Fair on Friday afternoons. 

ale 
- THE DIXIE GIRL, 

If the weather does 
torrid for her Southern 
“The Dixie Girl” at the Century Thea- 
ter, will stay in St. Louis all summer. 
Miss Genevieve Day is playing Miss 
Calvert now, and looks, sings and acts 
up to all requirements of the part. Mr. 
Don waxes funnier as the heat grows 
apace, and his “stunt” at the 


makes one oblivious to beaded brow and 


solo at every concert, 


not become too 


constitution, 


piano 


wilted collar. 

The book of the piece ‘s 
average of its kind and the 
bright and pretty. 


above the 

music is 

Pierre Marteau. 
abe 

BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY, 

The concert given by the Beethoven 
Conservatory of Music, one of the old- 
est and best known musical institutions 
in the United States, last Tuesday even- 
ing at Music Hall, was in every particu- 


lar a great success. The hall was 
crowded to its fullest limit and the 


immense audience of over four thous- 
and people expressed their appreciation 
in the heartiest manner, 

The following graduates received 
diplomas : 

Graduates—Mildred Bernice Berry, 
Pearl M. Blair, Selma Boldt, Eleanor 
Buetell, Cora Connor, Irene Damschroe- 
der, Mary Elizabeth Dee, Katherine M. 
Donahoe, Josephine H. Eddie, Blanche 
Etienne, Olive C. Freker, Sara Cather- 
ine Getty, Anna A. Sophie 
Goldblum, Myrta Grace Hooss, Roland 
Howell, Leila F. Kennedy, Oro Addine 
Kizer, Ada Lacy LaBerge, Catherine 
M. Lemaster, Edna Charlotte Less, 
Marie Henrietta Lippelt, Genevieve Mo- 
ran, Ellen T. Mudd, Bessie May Mu- 
sick, Johanna M. Peitz, Charlotte Price, 
Jennie Remington, Nathalia E. Schroe- 
der, Mrs. Emma Shaw, M. Genevieve 
Steinbiss, Margaret Elizabeth Suprun- 
owski, Nellie Louise Thoma, Nina Wag- 


Gibson, 


goner, Amelia Wasserman, Ollie R. 
Wilson,’ Stella C. Winkelmeyer, Lulu 
Holmes Woods. 


The following post-graduates received 


gold medals: 


Post-Graduates—Harry S. Baer, Ed- 
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Aloe’s Electric 
DRY' BATTERY FAN 


For Homes and Offices where 
there is no Electric Power. 


tery fan in the world. 
electric wiring. 
tric power bills. 
electric power from a 20-cell dry bat- 
tery and will run all summer without 
recharging. 


side, desk, reading table or telephone 
booth. Throws a good breeze directly 
forward, or can be tilted to any angle 
- instantly made into a_ wall-bracket 
an. 


in this city. 


and Bracket Fans—and new style Ceil- 
ing Ians—at money-saving prices. 
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Requires no 
Does away with elec- 
It generates its own 


Can be placed anywhere—at the bed- 


On sale at ALOE’S and nowhere else 


8-inch Fan—like cut—all com- 
plete with guard, cord and bat- 
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Mail Orders Filled if Ac- 
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BROADWAY AND 








garetta Baseler, Laurie M. Cassilly, 
Louise L. Dieter, George L. Henry, 
Rosella Hunt, Emilie Lucas, Ollie 


Stark, Nina Waggoner, Helen Zenor. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Williamson's ad- 
dress to the graduating class was a 
most happy effort. 
NOT AVERSE TO SPORTS 


At a reception given to the Russian 
Symphony Association in the Brevoort 
House recently, the Russian Consul 
General, M. de Lodygensky, had a mer- 
ry bit of repartee from an American 
girl that gave him something to think 
about. , 

“I wanted to say something apropos 
to her,” he said to a friend. “She was 
so pretty. She looked as if she might 
be athletic, played golf, and all that. 

““Ah, miss,’ I inquired, ‘do you love 
outdoor sports?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied coy- 
ly. ‘If they’re not too old. Are you 
one?’?”—New York Times. 

ok oe he 

“Horse races are heroic, hence the 
fascination,’ said Bourke Cochran re- 
cently. “The'fact is sometimes ignored 
by persons who condemn the sport. 
Recently I played rather a sorry trick 
upon one of them, a clergyman. As 
an eye-witness I described the running 
of the Metropolitan Handicap, and to 


make it more interesting colored it a 
bit by depicting how Irish Lad was 
challenged repeatedly from the start, 
and how the race was in doubt up to 
the last moment. I left the field a few 
jumps from the finish. Then I said: ‘A 
famous horseman declared once that a 
race horse, pure and simple, is of in- 
terest to only three persons—the kid 
that rides him, the lobster that bets on 
him and the thief that owns him.’ ‘Yes, 
yes!’ replied the clergyman, impatiently, 
‘but which of those horses won on that 
day you spoke of?” 


ode fo ole 
PECULIAR ITALIAN CUSTOM 


At an early hour in the morning of 
Ascension Day thousands of people 
from Florence and from the surround-: 
ing country in Italy, go down into the 
Cascine Gardens to celebrate what is 
known as the feast of the “Grilli.” 
These “grilli” are a kind of black 
cricket, which are kept in small cages 
made either of wire or of little slips of 
wood, in which a piece of lettuce is 
placed for them to feed on, and _ the 
great object of the owner is to keep 
them alive as long as possible, as good 
luck is supposed to attend him so long 
as the “grillo” survives. Hundreds of 
these little cages are sold all over Flor- 
ence on Ascension Day. 














NEW BOOKS 
historical 


Much 


the Louisiana 


new writing anent 
Purchase, has followed 
the inauguration of the World’s Fair, 
but it was left to Dr. Alexander N. De 
Menil of St. Louis, to produce the first 
volume on “The Literature of the Lou- 
isiana Territory.” It is a creditable 
piece of work, reflecting the author’s fa- 
miliarity with the subject as well as a 
vast amount of labor and research. The 
author has devoted two of the opening 
chapters to a brief historical sketch of 
the territory, and to education, past and 
present, within its confines. Dr. De 
Menil has given space to no less than 
fifty authors of the Louisiana Territory. 
Brief of each, 
together with selections now and then 
from some of their works, are also pre- 


biographical sketches 


sented. 
in the work are many whose names are 
still. familiar to-day to all readers, and 
who may be regarded as having attained, 
through their work, lasting fame. Mr. 
De Menil’s work does not pretend to 
exhaust the subject, but it reveals the 
fact that the Purchase, in literary pro- 
ductions, has kept pace with its other 
lines of progress. It is a volume that 
may be read with interest by students 


Among the authors included 


and others. It is from the press of 
the St. Louis News Company, and may 
be had at all book stands. 
ch 
“A Decade of Civic 
by Charles Zuebleir of the University 
of Chicago, late president of the Amer- 


Improvement,” 


ican League for Civic Improvement, is 


a pamphlet which every advocate of 
civic improvement should secure and 
read, It sets forth clearly and pre- 


cisely ali that has been accomplished by 
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The 


civic improvement leagues since the in- 
ception of the movement, and reveals 
the good results to the municipality and 
the citizen individually and collectively. 
The pamphlet is for sale at news stands; 
price, 10 cents per copy. 
eb 

“The Legends of Parsifal,” by Mary 
Hanford Ford, is a handsome volume 
from the press of H. M. Caldwell Com- 
pany, of New York and Boston, — the 
mission of which is to enlighten the 
many who will not be able to witness 
the performance of Wagner's great 
drama, as to its story and meaning. The 
author has made a careful study of the 
Holy Grail in all its versions, and this 
work may be regarded in the authori- 
tative sense. 

Ne 

“Territorial Acquisitions of the 
United States,” an historical review cov- 
ering the period between 1787 to 1904, 
is the title of a handy little volume by 
Edward Bicknell. 
it contains all the necessary information. 


As a reference work 


The historical detail is followed by a 
of the 
this 


various territorial .ac- 
quisitions of country and _ other 
data pertaining thereto. The book is 
from Small, Maynard & Co., of Bos- 
ton. 


schedule 


cb 

“The Hayfield Mower and Scythe of 
Progress” is a rather unique volume, 
and one that will be found full of inter- 
est and fun. The contents are sup- 
posed to be selections from 26 numbers 
of a genuine country newspaper of the 
aggressive, fearless and quaintly humor- 
ous order. A wide range of subjects 
are touched upon, and in a style quite 
refreshing. The from the 
Hayfield Press of Boston. 


per copy is $1.25. 


volume is 
The price 


ab 

Holman Day’s latest volume, “Kin 0’ 
Ktaadn,” promises to enjoy as great a 
yogue as from 
his pen immediately preceding it. Mr, 
Day sings of the New England ruralist 
and his life, as no other poet has ever 
done. “Kin o' Ktaadn” is an especially 
vivid and piquant portrayal of charac- 
ter. It is a unique mingling of prose 
and verse stories, of humor and pathos, 


those books of verse 


The volume is from the press of Small, 
Maynard & Company, of Boston, and 
its price is $1.00. 

Pictures,” by Case 


“Poem Laura 


Downing, is a neat volume of good 


verse, dealing with a variety of sub- 
jects and containing a number of long 
poems well-fitted for public recitation. 
The book is from the Gorham Press of 
Its price is $1.50 per copy. 
ee 

“The New Star Chamber and Other 
Essays” is a volume from the pen of 
Edgar Lee Masters, which deals with 
various questions of prominence before 
The essays, thir- 


Boston. 


the American people. 
teen in number, are painted to show 
United 

have 


the imperialistic trend of the 
States and the 
been at work, changing the republic’s 
Among the men 


influences which 
form of government. 
discussed are Theodore Roosevelt, John 
Marshall, Thomas Jefferson and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The volume is from 
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the press of Hammersmark Company of 
Chicago. Its price is $1.00. 
ob 

“A Later Pepys; The Correspondence 
of Sir William Weller Pepys,  Bart., 
1758-1825,” is a deeply interesting vol- 
ume which John Lane, the New York 
publisher, will soon present to the read- 
ing public. A faculty for recording 
the things that it would occur to no one 
else to set down, and that posterity 
would delight in knowing, 
have run in the family of the Pepys. A 
distant kinsman of the great diarist, at 
any rate, Sir William Weller Pepys, has 
left behind him in his letters a monu- 
ment which Wraxall would 
keep Sir William’s name alive so long 
as letters and the charm of conversation 
Sir William dif- 
fers somewhat, however, from the great 
that he 


seems to 


declared 


claim remembrance. 


diarist in this, possessed a 
mind which could always afford to think 
aloud. Sir William was the moving 
spirit in what Lord Macaulay 


society in the 


said was 
intellectually the best 
kingdom, and Dr. Johnson 
him as “Prime Minister to the Queen of 
the Blues,” (Mrs. Montagu). Sir Wil- 
liam also was the head of the “Lyttelto- 


described 


nians,” in the war amongst the wits 


against Dr. Johnson for his cruel at- 
Poets,” on 


tack in his “Lives of the 


Lord Lyttleton. Fanny Burney  de- 


scribes a scene between the dictatorial 
doctor and staunch friend of his victim 
at Mrs. Streatham. 


The volume will contain hith- 


Thrales’ house at 
letters, 
erto unpublished, in the possession of 
Sir Walter Pepys, from Sir James 
Macdonald, the mysterious “Marcellus 
of Scotland,” dead at 24, rated high by 
Hume, Adam Smith and Boswell, and 
leaving behind apparently no personal 
record other than this correspondence ; 
from Mrs. advice 
Englishmen are indebted for the suc- 
cessful upbringing of their grandmoth- 
from Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, the 
society gossip and traveler, who at- 
tempted to meddle in the affairs of the 
unhappy Queeen of Deenmark, and re- 


Chapone, to whose 


ers; 


corded the doings of kings, princes, min- 
isters and favorites. Sir Nathaniel 
himself said his letters to Sir William 
Pepys from foreign courts and describ- 
ing his prosecution for libel by Count 
Woronyow would be worth prpéserv- 
ing. Many other notables of the past 
will also figure in this epistolary collec- 
tion. The book is edited, with preface 
and notes, by Alice C. C. Gaussen, and 


contains 47 illustrations, comprising 
portraits and miniatures in  photogra- 
vure, reproductions from rare prints, 


fac similes of interesting documents, in- 
cluding a page of the MS. of the diary 
of Samuel Pepys and a reproduction of 
an estimate of the 
publication. 


same made before 


Qe oe es 
ONE ON HER 


For years there has been a feeling of 
good-fellowship between them, and the 
fact that they were distantly related 
led him to consider himself privileged 
where she Still, on 
opening his box Christmas morning she 
was somewhat 
shining silver 


Was concerned, 
surprised to see two 
buckles smiling at her. 
Chere was no mistaking what manner 


of gift it was, for the buckles were 
interlaced with handsome black satin 
ribbon, and the pair lay side by side. 


lhat was not the sort of gift she liked 
from a man, and, besides, she did not 
wear that kind, so she laid them aside, 
thinking, “I'll give them to some one 
else some time,” and she wrote her note 
of thanks saying that modesty prevented 
her from calling them by their proper 
name, but they were very handsome and 
she most grateful. The return 
brought this brief note from him: 

“Your modesty was quite unnecessary, 
Had you taken the trouble to take my 
gift from the box you would have found 
a muffholder.”—Lippincott’s, 


ee Qe ee 


Byjinks—“Time 


mail 


runs on, eh? Now, 
what makes time run on?” 

wy ee 

Bjunks—“The spur of the moment, I 


spose.” —H ouston Chronicle, 
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INSURANCE ROMANCES 

A very curious case of insurance has 
come to light in connection with the 
late Marquis of Donegal. 

A policy was taken out in 1899 against 
issue being born to the Marquis, who, 
at that time, was in his seventieth year 
and was living apart from his wife. 
The Marchioness, however, died, and 
he married again in his eighty-first year, 
and had a son. 

Consequently, by the payment of a 
single premium of $650 to the Norwich 
Union the insurer has received $12,500. 
The premium was paid in one lump 
sum. 

An official of this company told an 
Express representative that such insur- 
ances were frequent, and the rate was 
very low, as the companies rarely had 
to pay. This, he said, was the first 
time they had ever been called upon to 
do so. 

The Law Union and the Crown Com- 
pany have had one similar case, in which 
they paid a claim of $115,000. 

In this case the husband, a_ well 
known solicitor, was 66 and the wife 
67. The wife died, and the husband, 
at the age of 77, married a lady of 19. 
She had a child two years later. 

An official of the Legal and General 
Life Company told the /.rpress repre- 
sentative of two contingencies against 
which insurances are taken out, and 
which are not generally known. 

One is a policy against a person who 
is insane recovering his reason and. be- 
ing able to make another will. 

The other is a policy granted to a 
person who has lent money on a revi- 
sion to a borrower who might be re- 
quested to change his name to that of 
the testator under whose will he ex- 
pects to benefit—London I-xpress. 

HOW TO BEAT THE RACES 

“Il am not a gambler at racing,” said 
the solid-looking citizen. “Il am _ not 
even a speculator. I am an _ investor. 
To invest money presupposes a condition 
of certainty in the return, not a taking 
of long chances. The investor is satis- 
fied with a reasonable profit; the gam- 
bler or speculator wants the earth in a 
Beating the races is as easy 
Never touch a 


minute. 
as selling groceries. 
handicap, a purse, a steeplechase or a 
selling race. Play cnly the weight-for- 
age races, and always play the top 
weight. Stick to- it religiously through 
the season and you will find yourself 
well ahead of the game. With a cap- 
ital of $1,000 you should be able to 
make a good living. But don’t be a 
hog.” 

A successful follower of racing says: 
“Whatever I have gained in turf spec- 
ulation is due to a critical study of 
class in horses. If there are 500 horses 
in training it is an excellent plan to 
divide them into classes according to 
their performances. At the outside 
there will not be more than half a dozen 
animals of the first class, regular tip- 
toppers, who must always be treated 
with profound respect. In the second 


class you may find as many as thirty- 
five to forty. In the third there will 
be a possible 100, and in the fourth all 
the rest of the kittle-kattle, say 350 
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Enjoy the Lawn 


or Porch these warm summer 


Let 


evenings. 





us show you 


what a comfortable and com- 
plete line of Furniture we have 
for this purpose. 


We have specials this week in Lace Curtains and Carpets, if 
interested, see us before buying. 


WE ARE OVERSTOCKED ON OFFICE DESKS 


Special Inducements on any style from a $15 Roll-Top to the best 


GEORGIA-STIMSON 


FURNITURE AND CARPET CO., 


616-648 WASHINGTON AVENUE. 
Si ole men tieenae ane aahtaatta ain Sa 


practically worthless beasts of which 
the betting man should not take the 
slightest notice. When you catch a 
horse in a class beneath him, and he 
is in a condition to go to the post, bet 
on him regardless of weight or jockey. 
But you should make no mistake in 
your classification.” 


ale > o> 
THE REALISTIC BOER WAR 


The Boer war as illustrated by sham 
battles at the South African exhibit of 
the World’s Fair, near Station Eleven 
of the Intramural Railroad, is a great 
educator and at the same time the 
greatest spectacular outdoor perform- 
ance ever seen. It surpasses all the 
Wild West shows ever presented. It is 
war in all its trappings, action, daring, 
noise and horrible grandeur, so realistic 
that it is somewhat difficult to believe, 
after all the booming of cannon and 
crack of musketry is over, that the hills 
and dales of the mimic battle ground 
are not strewn with dead and dying. 
The cavalry charges and the artillery 
dashes are as real as they could be. 
The cunning of the Boers, the daring 
of the British and the general atmos- 
phere all savors of South Africa. The 
Kaffir and the other black men give the 
necessary touch of color to complete the 
panorama’s reality. The battles of Co- 
lenso on the Tugela River, of Paarde- 
burg, DeWet’s great flight, General Piet 
Cronje’s brave stand, are presented with 
a degree of perfection, it is said, that 
has seldom been attained in the show 
business. Thousands are witnessing the 
great show and every one goes home 
pleased bexsond measure with the per- 


formance. 











Advertisers are developing a generous 
spirit to such an extent that wideawake 
persons will presently find it possible to 
live in luxury on next to nothing a 
year. 

For example, there appeared in yes- 
terday’s Daily Mail an advertisement of 
a furnishing company which contained 
the following inducement: “Private 
brougham sent upon request to convey 
intending purchasers from any part of 
London and back. No charge. Lunch- 
eons provided.” 

At half a dozen large “emporiums” in 
the West End any respectablv dressed 
caller may partake of lunch or tea free 
of cost. At one large shop an excellent 
orchestra accompanies the lunch, and 
this attraction appeals greatly to lovers 
of music and of gratuitous repasts. 
Crowds besiege the place, while ordi- 
nary restaurants in the neighborhood 
whose proprietors are so old-fashioned 
as to expect payment remain almost de- 
serted. 

Recently a well known firm in Tot- 
tenham Court road, who have 40,000 
customers in London, opened a free art 
exhibition on its premises. Each visitor 
was provided with tea and invited to 
inscribe his or her’ name in a book. 
Those who wished it were driven in pri- 
vate broughams to the company’s fac- 
tory. Not for a moment was business 
hinted at. But, strangely enough, hun- 
dreds of those chance visitors have be- 
come regular customers. 

Picture post cards of well known 
thoroughfares are now obtainable free 
of cost. But in the forefront of the 
photograph, dwarfing all other build- 


ings, is the shop of the advertiser. He 
does not disfigure the card with any 
trade announcement; to do so would 
preclude people sending it (at their 
own expense) to friends in town or 
country. 

One advertiser has distributed with 
startling freedom first-class railway sea- 
son tickets. At least that is what they 
look like until they are opened. Then 
on one side of the card there appear the 
words—“This admits bearer to any mu- 
sic hall in London.” On the other half 
the legend is continued—“Providing, of 
course, he pays the necessary admission 
fee.” 

Seaside visitors at Whitsuntide who 
see a particularly nice pebble on the 
beach should pick it up. It may con- 
tain a five pound note. The idea is 
that of a well known advertiser. 

But perhaps the smartest feat in ad- 
vertising yet performed was that of a 
restaurant keeper in North London. 
The next shop is that of a stationer 
named Hunger. On a sign correspond- 
ing with the one bearing the name Hun- 
ger the restaurant keeper had the word 
“Don’t” painted. ‘So passers-by read the 
injunction, “Don’t Hunger.” 

Not quite so happy is the window an- 
nouncement of a well known fruiterer— 
“Real Seville Oranges. No Foreign 
Rubbish Sold.”—London Daily Mail. 

ab hb be 

Old Lady (compassionately)—“Poor 
fellow! I suppose your blindness is 
incurable. Have you ever been treat- 
ed?” 

Blind Man (sighing)—“Yes, mum, 
but not often. *Tain’t many as likes to 
be seen goin’ into a public house with a 
blind beggar.”—London Tit-Bits. 
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A CATECHISM OF CIVICS 


What are the principal products of 
the United States? 

Historical novels and health foods. 

Does the climate vary much in differ- 
ent parts? 

Yes. 

What is to be considered the hottest 
region of the country? 

Zion City. 

And the coldest? 


John D. Rockefeller’s safe deposit 
vault. 

What common product is raised in 
the same proportion all over the coun- 
try? 

Babies. 


What are these babies used for? 

In the South to run the factories. 
In the North to furnish new educa- 
tional systems. 

What are the principal industries of 
the inhabitants of the United States? 

They grow trusts, buy stocks on a 
margin and manufacture South Ameri- 
can revolutions. 

How is the trust crop grown? 

By magnates and the common people. 

What is a magnate? 

Almost any dishonest man who has 
money enough to keep out of jail. 

What are the principal trades of the 
United States? 

Operating for 
advertisement poetry and going out’ on 
a strike. 

What is the total population? 

About seventy millions. 

How are these divided? 

Into females and presidential candi- 


appendicitis, writing 


dates. 

What is the color line? 

An imaginary line drawn from Tus- 
kegee Institute to the White House din- 
ing room.—American Journal of Eco- 
nomics. 
be he 

Colonel Henry Higginson has a resi- 
dence in Cambridge, not far from Har- 
vard University, to which he has given 
much both of effort and money. For a 











Graduation and 


Wedding Gifts. 





Biggest Assortment in St. Louis. 
Prices always lower than elsewhere. 
Every item in our stock is a “Special.” 
Rich Cut Glass, Sterling Silver and 

Cuadruple Silver Plated Wares, 
Solid Go'd and Plated Jewelry, 
Pictures, Lamps and Electroliers, 
Fine China and Bric-a-Brac, 
Silk, Lace, Ivory and Feather Fans, 
Leather Gcods. 


SIZ Locust St. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 








The 


neighbor he had the priest 
Catholic 


last summer the 


next door 


of a large parish. It is re- 
lated that 
of the priest’s establishment broke loose, 


family cow 
Higginson garden, 
of whatever green 
stuff attracted her attention. The 
priest came over to apologize. Colonel 
Higginson heard him, then remarked: 
“That's all right, father. I don’t mind 
a Catholic cow, but please do not let 
the papal bull get loose.” 

abe ab he 

DIGESTING THE THRILLS 


Lacking the time to read a 
through, we have fallen into the habit 
of reading the closing thrills, and mak- 
fing the rest up. Here are a few end- 
ings of books that the women are rav- 
ing about: “And he took her into his 
arms, smothering her with kisses.” 

“A kiss stopped further protests.” 

“She gave a quick glance upward, her 
but the glimpse he caught of 
and he grasped 
her to his heart.” “He had turned 
away, and was walking down the path 
with his head bent, when a light step 
behind him caused him to turn quickly. 
In another minute she was in his arms, 
and his heart was glad.” “They 
gave one farewell look at the familiar 


wandered over the 


and made a meal 


story 


eyes fell, 
her eyes satisfied him, 


scenes, and when they turned to leave, 
her hand was in his, and it was this way 
that they left the home of their fathers 
Margaret, Mar- 
could .not 
have been could it?” After 
reading the endings, we decided 
that it would have been a great waste of 
Since our 


forever...’ . “Oh, 
garet,” he murmured, “it 
otherwise, 
have 
time to read the book. 
great desire is for the ultimate happi- 
ness of all, why wade through trials and 
blood to find how atfained it ?— 
Atchison Globe. 
DUELLING IN FRANCE 


It appears from a decision of the 
French courts that a man may fight a 
duel with pistols or swords, and if with 
fatal results there is no penalty. But 
if one cannot afford these weapons, and 


they 


fights with humbler means, there is no 
such immunity. Two men of Charonne 
have been prosecuted in consequence of 
having fought a duel with knives. Both 
men were wounded, and-it was admitted 
that everything had been fairly 
and in order, and, though counsel for 
the defense pleaded eloquently for the 


done 


application of the same law to his cli- 
ents as is applied to duelists of higher 
social position, sentences of four months’ 
imprisonment were passed. 
a he 
HIS MODERATE DESIRE 
“Lawd, Lawd,” prayed the old colored 
deacon, “don’t gimme de wisdom of Sol- 
omon! Dat much would set me plumb 
crazy! Des gimme enough, Good Lawd, 
ter keep my feet steady as de worl’ 
turns roun’—des dat much, Lawd, en 
no mo’!”—Atlanta Constitution. 
ele ao ce 
Kitty—‘Mrs. Manning evidently 
siders her husband a wonder.” 
Bessie—‘Why shouldn't she? Any 
man must be a wonder who would mar- 
”__Bostoiz 


con- 


ry such a woman as_ she. 


Transcript. 
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Warner's 


Rust-Proof Corsets. 


An indispensable adjunct to the mod- 
ern Corset is the attached Hose Sup- 
porter. The Hose Supporters used on 
Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets are of the 
same guaranteed quality as the corsets 





ton. 




















themselves. 


They are made of supe- 
rior quality of webbing and the clasp 
has the famous “Security” Rubber But- 
The supporters are attached at 


the precise points where they are most 
effective in aiding the figure to assume 
the correct poise. 




















WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 










WORTH TAKING. 


519 
LOCUST 





Illustration shows an _ artistic figure 
triumph attained by Model 329. This 
model is particularly suited to small 
figures; straight front, short hip, low 
bust; made of batiste; lace-trimmed; 
sizes 18 to 24—Price : $1.00 

WE MAKE THEM, A SAVING 


















TURKISH 


BATHS 





Exclusively for Ladies 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets. 


F. De Donato, Prop. 





EXCLUSIVELY FOR LADIES 


ST TTT 


HOURS: DAILY, 8 A. M. TO 8 P. M. 
SAT. UNTIL 12 WIGHT 


PT 


819 LOOUST STREET, 
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MaNICURING, Hatr-DRESSING 

“THE APOLLO” 
LADIES’ TURKISH BATH PARLORS 


TURKISH, ELEOTRIO AND PLAIN BATHS 


SECOND FLOOR 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
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After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 


MISS BANKHEAD, 


34 W. 


17th Street, 


New York City. 


Large, cool rooms, with private baths; convenient 


for shopping; excellent home table. 


desired. 


References exchanged. 


Refined parties 
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THE REVIVAL OF BICYCLING 
Will cycling ever regain its former 
place? It is believed that it will, because 
it deserves to come again into popular 
The enthusiasts among wheel- 
men to-day are the old-timers. They 
thoroughly appreciate what the wheel 
has done for them, and it is a great 
source of regret that the young people 
of to-day do not get the fun, the health, 
veterans got 
blood 


favor. 


the exhilaration that the 
when younger 
‘Lhe boys and 


from the wheel 
coursed in their veins. 
girls of to-day have been looking at 
wheeling as a thing not to do. They 
know nothing of touring and of the 


various functions which have been a 
part of wheel life. 

We believe bicycling will come back 
because the bicycle is a practical thing. 
It has enduring qualities. it if 2 
thing that ought to live, and it will 
live. Those who have never ridden a 
wheel cannot begin to appreciate the 
exhilaration which comes from riding. 
No other form of locomotion can com- 
The automobile is a 
lazy man’s vehicle. It serves him who 
wants comfort and freedom from work. 
of excitement 


pare with it. 


It provides the element 
and danger, but it does not provide 


health-giving exercise and exhilara- 
tion. 

During the time of what may be 
called the decline of bicycling the 
Wheel has not gone out entirely, for 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands 
are riding it and will continue to ride 
it. It is used very largely for utilita- 
The 


it to and from school, the laborer rides 


rian purposes. schoolboy rides 
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Economy is the 
word of the hour. 
Gas companies are now 
making illuminating mate- 
rial out of everything. 
They even make light of 
customers’ complaints. 
And mere man, not to be 
behind, is making his shirt 
do double duty as a vest. 
MacCarthy-Evans’ 2-piece 
suits — gracefully modeled 
from light-as-air Worsteds, 
Cheviots, Homespuns and 
Serges—made as MacCar- 
thy-Evans makes them— 
with the shape permanently 
sewn into the fronts, true 
tailoring assuring that the 
collar will retain its grace- 
ful set, and _ painstaking 
work endowing the trousers 
with a luxurious “hang” 
that lasts—$25. to $45. 


MacCarthy Evans Tailering Co., 


High-Grade Tailoring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 


816-820 Olive St. 


The Post Office is Opposite. 
Phones: Main 2647; B 300 
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The 


it to and from his work, the horse-shoer 


goes for the mail on it. ~° This. will 


continue until some better means of 
conveyance at a cheaper price comes in- 
to use. 

DON’T TAKE A COCKTAIL 


Don’t take a cocktail. Just breathe. 
This is the advice of a doctor who does 
not believe in the old medical policy of 
mystery, but who undertakes philosoph- 
ically to explain to any patient why such 
and such a remedy should be beneficial. 

“When you are ‘let down,” contin- 
ued this physician, “don’t take a cock- 
tail. Just breathe. Put your finger on 
your pulse and get its rhythm. During 
eight beats draw in the breath, breath- 
ing deep and low, and forcing the dia- 
phragm down first, then filling the upper 
lungs. Then exhale this breath during 
four beats of the pulse. 

“Now, if you are working wit’) a piece 
of machinery, say a typewriter, what 
do you do to make it run more smooth- 
ly? You don’t put a lot more oil on 
it and gum and clog it all up. You 
clean it first. You can best clean the 
blood by breathing. The blood passes 
through the lungs, and it needs and ex- 
pects to find plenty of fresh air with 
oxygen in it. If it can’t find perfectly 
fresh air, it needs more air which 1s 
not perfectly fresh. It needs to be 
cleaned by contact with the air. 

“Once in a while hold the lungs full 
of breath as long as you can without 
In doing this you are simply 
You are clean- 


expulsion. 
cleaning the machine. 
ing the blood. At the same time you 
are giving that little fillip to the action 
of the 
which you 


heart and the nervous system 


thought you 


cocktail. In the 


were giving 


when you took the 
latter case you didn't clean the machine. 
You simply ran it a little faster and 
gummed it up a little more. 
get the same results, the same feeling 


You can 


of exhilaration and of accomplishment, 
without taking the cocktail, and at the 
same time the machine will steadily 
improve in its running quality. Breathe 
the best air you can get and plenty of 
it. It is as necessary as food. ‘Vhe heart 
and lungs act involuntarily. In hurried 
business life they become too involun- 
tary. In that case, don’t take a cock- 
tail. Just breathe.”—VField and Stream. 
oe Qe che 
ON THE PIKE 

Murphy: De yez hear thot nize Fla- 
herty? Thim’s the Boers woiping up 
the airth wid the British. Let’s be af- 
ther saying thim. 

Flaherty: Arrah, what talk have ye, 
mon. Shure it ain’t musketry or 
Boors, yez hair, at all, but the bartin- 
ders in Tony Faust’s Alps beyant, pul- 
toired and _ thursty 
It’s a decavin’ 


lin’ corks fer the 
noblemin and forriners. 
ear ye have. 

Murphy: Yer roight, 
swait and marshal music turnt me moind 
to warlike thoughts. Let’s see Tony 
and foind the battle later. 

eke ob ob 

Senator Quay was fond of telling a 
story of an experience at a country 
hotel near Pittsburg. 
wall in the parlor was an inscription, 


Flaherty, the 


Hanging on the 
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Wedding 
Gifts 
of | 
Solid 
Sterling 
Silver. 








There are three excellent reasons why 
you should select wedding gifts here. 


Our solid silver wares are all sterling 
quality—the highest produced. 


Our designs—many of them exclusive 
—are most beautiful and artistic. 


You will be required to pay less here 
than in any other store in St. Louis. 


F. W. DROSTEN, 














Seventh and Pine 
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= LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 
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? Chemical Building, 8th and Olive St. 
Seovvs PO oneae 








Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties, 
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Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening 
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ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 512 Washington Ave., 


Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 
. M. M. Harris. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Men’s Department, under Supervision of 
Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 











“Tct on parle Francais.” The Senator 
noticed the inscription, and turning to 
the proprietor, said: “Do you speak 
French?” “No,” replied the proprietor, 
“United States will do for me.” ‘Well, 
then,” said Quay, “why do you have that 
notice on the wall—that means ‘Ifrench 
spoken here?’” “Well, I'll be blamed 
if a young chap didn’t sell that to me 
for a motto, ‘God Bless Our Home!’” 
answered the astonished hotel keeper. 
ake Le ele 

FHIle: Does you father approve of my 
suit ? 

She: 
are fine, but he 


Oh, yes; he thinks your clothes 
remarked that you 
wouldn't have had those  bunions on 
your feet if you bought your shoes at 
Swope’s, 311 North The 
Swope shoes surpass all others. 
ch hob 

Elihu Root, who has returned to the 
practice of law in New York City, has 
engaged a new office boy. Said Mr. 
Root, “Who carried off my paper bas- 
ket?” “It was Mr. Reilly,” said the 
boy. “Who is Mr. Reilly?’ asked Mr. 
Root. “The janitor, sir.” An hour 
later, Mr. Root asked, “Jimmie, who 
“Mr. Lantz, 
sir.” “And who is Mr. Lantz?” “The 
window cleaner, sir.”’ Mr. Root wheeled 
“See here, 


Broadway. 


opened that window?” 


about and-looked at the boy. 
James,” he said, “we call men by their 


Fane 


BROADWAY AND —G 





first names here. We don’t ‘mister’ 
them in this office. Do you under- 
stand?” “Yes, sir.” In ten minutes 


the door opened, and a small, shrill 
voice said: “There’s a man here as 
wants to see you, Elihu.” 
bs be ee 
3ismarck once related the following 
anecdotes about wines: “Formerly, 
when wine was still cheap, everybody 
could both drink and stand more of it. 
I remember the story of two men from 
the Rhine. They met together in the 
morning for a drink, and, on sitting 
down, one of them said to the other, in 
Rhine dis- 
‘Toward 


the dialect peculiar to the 
tricts: ‘This wine is good.’ 
sunset they got up and after emptying 
his last glass the other one made an- 
swer, ‘And it agrees with one, too.’” 
ok ake eh 

An Indiana physician tells this story 
on himself: After writing a prescription 
for a patient the physician told him that 
the druggist would probably charge him 
sixty cents for filling it. Then the pa- 
tient asked the physician to lend him 
the sixty cents. Thereupon the physi- 
cian carefully scratched out a part of 
the prescription and handed it back with 
ten cents, remarking: “You can get that 
filled for a dime. What I scratched 
out was for your nerves, but you need 
nothing for them.” 
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DRAMATIC 

NILSSON’S STATUARY GROUP EXHIBIT. 

“Two Thousand Years Ago,” at La- 
clede and Grand avenues, found many 
admirers last week, especially Sunday, 
when the building was thronged all day. 
[he groups are now in perfect order, 
beautifully posed, and surrounded by 
light effects that give wonderful real- 
ism to each scene. This exhibit, while 
of a religious character, appeals to every 
one whose artistic sense is developed 
even to a limited degree. ‘There are 
more than 150 figures in the entire ex- 
hibit, all in historic costume. Some of 
the groups are composed of a dozen 
figures, but even in the small space 
allotted to each group there is no 
crowding, a sort of dignified realism 
being preserved throughout. The ex- 
hibit is open every day from I p. m. till 
10 p. m. and on Sundays from 9 a. m. 
till 10 p. m. 

ake 
LOUISIANA SPECTACLE, ODEON, 

The Odeon is now about the only 
indoor theater that is open, and it is 
holding its own well with the gardens. 
Being cooled by innumerable noiseless 
fans, subjected to perfect ventilation 
every day, the auditorium is kept at 
a comfortable point day and night. The 
Kiralfy Spectacle of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase does the rest. It now attracts 
every stranger in the city. Its merit 
is recognized in and out of St. Louis, 
and those who go away tell of its gor- 
geous beauties to their neighbors, who 
set aside a time from their sight-seeing 
for a visit to “Louisiana.” Kiralfy is 
never idle a moment to enhance the 








It’s a pretty big drop from “Ready- 
to-Wear” to ‘‘Ready-made’’ There 
is a difference, you know. Almost anv- 
thing “goes” in ready-made clothes 
-so long as they find a market. But 
“Ready-to-wear” clothes, made for the 
man who appreciates quality, but wants 
his suit in a hurry, may be. stylish 
enough and good enough to meet the 
most educated taste. That’s a pen pic- 


ture of Croak-built Suits. 


Special lines of Sack Suits that were 
$15 and $18, your choice $12. The 
$20 suits, your choice $15. Single or 
double-breasted. Ready-to-wear. 
Fancy Worsted Trousers, $5 qualities, 
your choice, $3.50 Ready-to-Wear, 


M. &. Croak & Co. 


OLIVE AND TENTH STS., S. EB. CORNER. 





magnificence of his production. The 
scenery, all more or less perishable, is 
overhauled every day, renewed and re- 
fitted, to keep it at a point of constant 
newness. The hundreds of costumes 
worn by the principals and supers, es- 
pecially the ballet, are gone over by 
several argus-eyed wardrobe 
who detect the slightest tear and keep a 


woinen, 


dozen needlewomen busy repairing and 
replenishing the gauzy, spangled fabrics 
to keep them looking as bright as on the 
opening night. Painters and carpenters 
are not allowed to lie idle a day in hav- 
ing everything on the stage up-to-date 
and fresh for every performance. ‘The 
result is that after a run of more than 
six weeks the scenic investiture and 
costumes of the Odeon Louisiana Pur- 
chase Spectacle are in the same high- 
finish state that they were in the first 
week. 

Kiralfy is a wizard about keeping his 
costumes in a state of newness, and just 
how he does it is one of the Kiralfy 
secrets. 

ah 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS. 


For the annual Police Relief Asso- 
ciation benefit Colonel Hopkins has pre- 
pared a special bill of never-before- 
heard-of magnitude. Nearly every one 
of the six acts comprising the vaude- 
ville entertainment in the pavilion is a 
head-liner. Rosario Guerrero, a beau- 
tiful Spanish dancer and pantomimist, 
will present, in dance and mimicry, 
“The Rose and the Dagger,’ which is 
the symbolization of a Spanish legend. 
In this she will be assisted by Dufaure 
Phillipe, who will act the part of the 
brigand to her balleteuse. The Hollo- 
way Trio are equilibrists whose name 
is famed throughout England. ‘They 
are new in St. Louis. Snyder and Buck- 
ley are making a great hit with their 
new German musical act. Julian Rose 
has no equal as a Hebrew imperson- 
ator. Hadji Thara’s Arabian troupe 
of tumblers are new and a powerful 
attraction, and with Jack Gardner, a 
clever black-face comedian, is rounded 
out a bill which comprises nearly twenty 
people. The Relief Fund, to which the 
St. Louis Police Department is annu- 
ally able to add considerably through 
its benefit at the Highlands, ought to 
do better than ever, considering the 
merit of the attractions. 


cde oe obs 
WILLING TO KEEP IT DARK 


Governor Joseph K. Toole, of Mon- 
tana, has a lawyer friend who has the 
faculty of always being able to say the 
right thing at the right time. One 
*vening he started home ;rather the 
worse for wear, having been to a stag 
dinner. His idea of location was some- 
what hazy, but by accident he took the 
right street, though he was unable to 
find his home. A bright idea came into 
his befuddled brain. He would inquire 
at the nearest house. He rang the bell 
and the daughter of the house appeared. 
She knew him, and when he asked her 
in as clear tones as he was capable to 
tell him where his house was she pointed 
to it. The Governor’s friend thanked 
her effusively and many times. In order 
to cut short the conversation the young 
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Sa ee ee 


Hot! 
Hotter! ! 


The hot days are here! 
The hotter ones are coming ! 
The hottest are not far off! 


| The 


Hottest ! ! ! 


One way to keep cool is to keep out of hot kitchens. 


A better way is not to have hot kitchens. 
The BEST way is to—-COOK WITH GAS. 


Laclede Gas Light 


716 LOCUST STREET. 


Co., 


a 





woman said: “Don’t mention it; don’t 
mention it.” “I never will if you don't,” 
was the reply of the lawyer. 


Qe Qo eho 
LAST CHANCE FOR A DANCE 


Almoretta is a statuesque mahogany- 
colored creature, perhaps 22 years old. 
She is only a few months from the 
South. Last Wednesday evening she 
asked Mrs. Brownsmith to allow her 
to go out on Wednesday instead of 
Thursday. 

“Why?” asked Mrs. 


“Thar’s t’ be a daince. 


3rownsmith. 


” 


“Oh, you can go to a dance any 
time.” 

“No’m. This’s me las’ chance.” 

“Goodness! Your last chance! Why ?” 

“Case y’ see, ’m. Ah’m a-gwine t’ get 
‘ligion next Thursday an’ be taken int’ 
de church.”—New York Sun. 

ce Qo obo 
SPATS AND SHOES 


While many tan and yellow shoes are 
seen in the shop windows, it is a matter 
of note that the smartest dressers are 
letting them remain there and adopting 
to their own use the shiny and glossy 
black leathers. There is absolutely no 
doubt, as many a girl has found out to 
her sorrow, that the bright colored shoe 
does inevitably increase the apparent 
size of the foot, often giving it a thick 
and clumsy outline. So much so that 
an authority on footwear says that no 
woman who wears larger than a No. 3 
should ever wear any but a black shoe. 

The very shiny leathers, and especially 
the patent coltskin, which is said to 
overcome many of the objections valid 
in patent leather, are particularly attrac- 
tive in the new shapes. In the walking 
length skirts the rubbing of the heavy 
tweeds and cheviots against even the 
finest and best of shoes is a disadvan- 
tage. Happily this season this is over- 
come in the shoe of patent colt, which 
is considered very smart for walking 
purposes and likewise makes such a 
dainty and comfortable dress _ shoe. 
These are said not to rub white in wear. 
The correct walking shoe is made with 
a good, substantial sole, hand-sewed and 
welted; and a choice is offered between 


the military, the Cuban or the French 
heel, for each one is considered just as 
appropriate as the other for the walking 
shoe. 

And the very newest fad is to have 
spats or gaiters fashioned from the ma- 
terial of the walking costume, these 
worn with the shiny black patent leather 
shoe. In the shepherd’s check they are 
very smart, and one sees both black 
and white buttons on these. In the 
other mixtures, if dark the spat is to 
match or else a good neutral shade 
of dun gray or covert is_ selected, 
this then being appropriate with 
several gowns. With the white gown 
either a white, a black or a covert 
spat is used, and the white linen 
ones would seem to fill a niche all their 
own. That the spat or gaiter as an ac- 
cessory in the smart girl’s costume has 
come to stay there is no doubt.—Brook- 


lyn Eagle. 
ab ob ob 
PRACTICAL POINTER 


“I think,” said the manufacturer, “it 
would be a good idea to advertise this 
new brand of soap as being absolutely 
pure.” 

“Don’t do it, dad,” protested his son, 
who had recently graduated from a 
school where advertising is taught while 
you wait. “Make it 98 per cent. and the 
women will snap it up for a bargain.”— 
Columbus Dispatch. 

ee ake 
END-SEAT PROBLEM 

Here is an eloquent comment on the 
proposed suppression of the end-seat 
hog: 

“A has an end seat, B gets on and re- 
quests A to move up. A does so, and 
at the next corner stops the car, crowds 
past B, gets off, turns, gets on again, 
requests B to move up, and resumes the 
end seat.” 

That would be one way to beat it. 
All it would cost would be an extra 
fare—Boston Herald. x 

Gardener—“This here is a_ tobacco 
plant in full flower.” 

Lady—“How very interesting. And 
how long will it be before the cigars are 
ripe?” 
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SCHOOL FOR DIVORCEES’ GIRLS 


In one 


of Philadelphia’s 


suburbs is located an exclusive 


ing school for young women, 


spite of its rich 
veloped with all the 
connected with charitable institutions. 

Here, 
questioning lips, 
of exceptional 


guarded and 


by teachers 
are gathered each 


and tact, year 


twenty homeless girls, at whose 


mand are placed = annual 


would dazzle girls in the 


walks of life. 


which 
nary 


phans in the general sense of the word. 
fathers and 


Sometimes they have both 


mothers, but the word divorce 


between them and a home. 


In case of a separation between hus- 


band and wife the father is 


corded the custody of a young daugh- 
ter, with the proviso that the mother is 
to be permitted to see the girl so many 
The father, 
perhaps, wishes to travel and forget his 
from placing 
own 


times during the year. 


troubles, but he shrinks 
the child under the 
relatives, lest the ill will 


care of his 


family bear the former 


on the daughter. 
with ample 


this school, 


command, writes her 
the course of his wanderings, 
that he has done his duty. 


At the intervals allowed by the court 
the mother is permitted by the principal 
of the school to see her daughter. Some- 
school, but, as a 


times she visits the 


rule, she receives the child at 


hotel in the city, 


fashionable 
board- 
which, in 
appointments, is en- 
pathos generally 


sheltered from curious eyes and 
trained 
refinement 
about 
com- 
allowances 
ordi- 
They are not or- 


stands 


often ac- 


which his 
wife be vented 
So he places her in 
means at her 
regularly during 
and feels 


some 
whither the girl goes 

















GLORY QUAYLE 


THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


By making our employes take plenty of time with 
their work, thereby improving it, we have more than 
doubled our output the second year. We want no 
hurry-up World’s Fair business at all. We intend to 
take care of our regular customers and their visitors 
only. We deal directly with our patrons and pay no 
commission to solicitors, hotels, clubs or agents. We 
pay more for our work than any other Laundry, and 
if it isnot “BETTER” than other Laundries do we 
can not expect to hold the business. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, President. 
J. Arrnur Anverson, Vice-Prest. and Gen’] Mgr. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 


“Lest we forget,”’ 
WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 
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teacher. 


chaperonage of a 
conditions are reversed 


under the 
Sometimes the 
mother has the custody of her 


and she places the girl in the 


—the 
daughter, 


until all discussion 


school notoriety or 


connected with the case dies down. 


case the pupils hardly know 
There 


In either 
what the word vacation means. 
is no commencement day—only a time 
when the routine of study is dropped 
for nature lessons, outdoor life, or per- 


haps visits to summer resorts” or 


abroad, in all of which cases the pupils 
are accompanied by a chaperon or a 


teacher. 


One. party of girlish tourists sails 
every June for Europe, another goes 
camping in the Maine woods or in the 


Adirondacks, still a third crosses the 


stopping at the Colorado 


continent, 


mountain resorts. Those for whom no 


such expensive trip can be arranged re- 


main at the school, with its beautiful 
grounds, its tennis courts, its porches 


and its suburban pleasures at their com- 


mand. 
taken to 
‘They 


In the winter the girls are 


lectures, concerts and theaters. 
their dancing class and_ their 
school receptions, 
by friends of the teachers, but they are 


carefully 


have 
which are attended 


none the less prisoners, as 
wayward girls in the 


parentless 


guarded as the 
House of Correction or the 
children in the orphan asylum less than 
a mile away. 

There are almost as many teachers in 
this school as pupils, and the home life 
is particularly quiet and elegant. All 
the little niceties of life, all the luxu- 
rious appointments of wealthy homes 
must be provided, so that the girls may 
take their places naturally in their own 
homes when the clouds in the domestic 
One rule is carried 
Girls are never 


skies roll 
out to the letter. 


away. 
per- 
mitted to see daily papers, where men- 
tion of the family skeleton may be 
made. 

Pupils come from all over the United 
States, and range in years from 12 to 
17. Some of them been in the 
school for four or five years each; 
more than one 


have 
some 
of them do not stay 
Sometimes they have a full un- 
sometimes 


term. 
derstanding of the situation, 
their ignorance of conditions is pathet- 
ic, and their excuses for the apparent 
neglect on the part of their parents are 
pitiful in the extreme. 

The teachers state that, as a rule, 
these girls learn at an early age to 
wrap themselves in a mantle of reticence 
and dignified pride. They seldom dis- 
cuss family affairs, 
with the adaptability for 
American girl is famous. The princi- 
pal is a white-haired woman of great 
dignity and tact. She had, for years, 
conducted a large boarding school, and 
was on the point of retiring when she 
was approached vy a former pupil, 
whose family affairs had gone awry. 
The visitor wanted her former instruc- 
tor to care for her daughter, at a lib- 
eral fee, for a few months, perhaps, or 
a year, until the shadow of the divorce 
court grew fainter. She might take 


the child abroad—anything to keep her 


but accept their lot 
which the 


free from notoriety and sensationalism. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. sw Demand these Brands. 


L 








Avoid imitations and their annoyances, 








The teacher consented, and this was 
the beginning. 

Now her problem is to keep the at- 
tendance down to the number she thinks 
best school. Her 


heart is a storehouse for tales of domes- 


suited to such a 


tic infelicity; 
romances and tragedies sufficient to fill 
a tome, but she never does; and that is 
just why she is trusted with the care 
of these girls, behind whom there are 
‘millions of dollars and aching hearts. 


she could reel off family 
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RACING 


ST. LOUIS 
FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


Vandeventer and Natural Bridge Road. 
BEGINNING JUNE !]. 


SIX HIGH-CLASS 
RACES DAILY 





ADMISSION— 
Including Grand Stand 





Union Jockey Club 


JOSEPH DUFFY, President 
P. J. CARMODY, General Manager 
RALPH TOZER, Secretary 


Union Ave. and Natural Bridge Rd 


Races commence at 2:30 daily, 
rain or shine. 


SIX RACES EACH DAY 


Finest Steeplechase course in the world. 
Suburban Line direct to grand stand 


Admission $1; Paddock 50c Extra. 


Twelve minutes from World’s Fair Grounds 


OPEN BOOKING 


Every Friday Ladies’ Day 


RACES—RACES 
ue" HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 








THIS WEEK, 


JESS DANDY, 


Late the hit with ‘‘The Prince of Pilsen.” 
FLORENCE SISTERS, 


3~American Beauties—3 


WATERBURY BROS. & TENNY, 
In the Comedy Musical Sketch, 
“A Cold Day in July.” 


CARSON & WILLARD, 


Burlesque German Character Comedians. 


BILLY LINK, 
Popular Minstrel. 


FLOOD BROTHERS, 


Comedy Jugglers. 
NEXT WEEK—ROSE GUERRERO. 
Famous Spanish Dancer. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 








THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 
TOPSY 
EARLY 
TURVEY 
BIRDS. 
BURLESQUERS 





JUST ANOTHER VARIATION 

“Did you hear about Newman?” 

“No.” 

“He has lost his right leg.” 

“Gracious! I thought he had every- 
thing in his wife’s name.”—Chicago Rec- 


ord-Herald. 
eb eh 


When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from. 
the opposite direction. 


$1.00 
-RACES.. 





A WOMAN’S CALCULATION 

“What! you’re not going to smoke an- 
other cigar this evening, Henry?” said 
Mrs. Glibb to her husband. 

~ CS, k Ban. 

“And how many will that make since 
morning ?” 

“Oh, six, or possibly eight.” 

“You average six a day, don’t you?” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“And they cost you ten cents each 
by the box?” 

“They do.” 

“Well, now, let me _ see; we have 
been married sixteen years, and you 
have smoked all of that time. Six ci- 
gars a day at ten cents each, leaving out 
Sunday, amount to sixty cents a day— 
or four dollars and twenty cents a week 
—or two hundred and eighteen dollars 
and forty cents a year, for sixteen years, 
which amounts to three thousand, four 
hundred and ninety-four dollar and 
forty cents. And now, if you had put 
four dollars and twenty cents a week 
into the savings bank for sixteen years, 
the interest and compound interest add- 
ed to the principal would have 
amounted to simply thousands and 
thousands of dollars, and we would 
have had a roof of our own over our 
heads, and I could have had my seal- 

* skin and my silks and velvets as well 
as other women whose husbands never 
touch tobacco in any shape or form, 
having too much regard for the welfare 
of their families to indulge in any such 
selfish pleasure. And I wouldn’t have 
to sit and blush for shame, every time 
we have callers, because of the parlor 
carpet being so faded and threadbare, 
and every chair in need of being up- 
holstered, and the curtains all patched 
and darned, and my best house-gown 
made out of an old silk that was my 
best dress for three years before I made 
a house-dress of it. And I could sport 
my diamond ring or two and my pearls, 
like other women. And, when I made 
formal calls I couiu hire a carriage, lixe 
Mrs. Dresser, whose husband does not 
smoke eight or nine nasty cigars a day, 
and I could have a silk-flounced under- 
skirt, as my sister Fannie has; but I 
can’t have it because my husband must 
smoke his ten or twelve cigars a day. 
Sister Fannie got herself an eighteen- 
dollar hat yesterday and a feather boa 
that cost twenty dollars, and a ten-dol- 
lar fan, and not one of them could she 
have had if her husband smoked four- 
teen or fifteen cigars a day for his own 
selfish: pleasure, and— Oh, well, go to 
the club if you will! A man who smokes 
twenty cigars a day is apt to prefer the 
club to the peace and quiet of his own 


home. What trouble this miserable to- 
bacco does bring into the world!”— 
Smart Set. 

ak hb hb 
..Riter—‘I’m a_ shorthand reporter 
now.” Scribbles—“I didn’t know you 
understood _stenography.” Riter—‘I 


don’t, but the city editor is only em- 
ploying me at present because he was 
short-handed.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
ah hb 
She—“What did the kleptomaniac do 
when he was ushered into court?” 
He—“Why, he wanted to take the 
witness stand.”—Yonkers Statesman. 
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THE FEATURE OF THE PAIR. 


|BOER WAR 





Open 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 





3 Reproductions of the 
Battle Scenes. 


2:30, 4:30, 


Famous 


8:30 p. m. 
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NOT ON THE PIKE. 
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JAI=ALATI. 


DeBALIVIERE AVE. 
SPANISH NATIONAL BALL GAME 
EVERY EVENING AT 8:30. 
Sunday Matinee at 3—Matches and Quinielas Daily. 


THIS BUILDING IS UNDER ROOF AND GAMES 
WILL BE PLAYED, RAIN OR SHINE. 
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FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 





& ANNUAL BENEFIT 


St. Louis Police 
Relief Association 


Week Commencing Sunday Matinee, June 26, 1904. 


ENTERTAINMENT FURNISHED BY THE 
HOPKINS AMUSEMENT COMPANY. 


[Op eerie ie et ee pated 
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..ODEON THEATER... 


KIRALFY’S 
Louisiana Purchase Spectacle 





Two Thousand Years Ago 


Scenes and Groups from Palestine 
The Life of CHRIST in 16 Groups 
og | ~~ gel Laclede Aves 
- Grand an acle 
Northwest SNTINOUS SHOW 


days from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
— Week days from 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 


Admission 25 cents. Children 15 cents. 


Delmar Garden 


Louisiana 


FOURTH WEEK. 


The Hit of The Fair 


MATINEE TO-DAY 
eC ee aac § NIGHT—25c to $1.50 
PRICES MATINEE —25e to $1 


TAKE ANY STREET CAR. 
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—— game 
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Life in the 


Close to the Missouri border line, in 
the northwest corner of the State of 
Arkansas, where the Ozark Mountain 
Range reaches its greatest altitude, men 
have caused to be reared a town which 
has become a health and pleasure resort 
for people from all parts of the United 
States. Along the mountain tops, sides 
and bases houses have been placed in 
picturesque irregularity; and on the 
summit of the highest peak has been 
constructed a majestic and’ imposing 
hotel of stone, in which every modern 
improvement and convenience is to be 
found. From the observatory which 
surmounts the roof, and from the win- 
dows and verandas of the house, can 
be obtained a view to be found at few 
other places on the continent—an im- 
pressive panorama of nature. The ho- 
tel stands on the very summit of the 
Ozark Range. Spread out before the 
eye for miles in every direction, in huge 
billows of green, immovable and mute, 
are the moutains which have made 
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Ozarks Where the Frisco Leads 











several hundred feet and add variety 
and charm to the imposing landscape, 
which never fails to enrapture visitors. 

Eureka Springs, as the settlement 
itself is known, recalls strongly the 
quaint Alpine villages of Switzerland, 
about which so much has been written. 
It is a town of some 6,000 permanent 
residents. For a large part of the year, 
however, its population is enhanced by 
throngs of visitors, it being estimated 
that 50,000 persons from other parts 
of the country go there annualiy in 
search of health and pleasure. 

In the Ozarks springs gush forth 
from the sides of the hills at almost 
every hundred yards and commingle in 
the gulches to form softly-murmuring 
brooks, whose clear, crystal-like waters 
suddenly disappear into the earth, every 
here and there, only to reappear a few 
hundred yards further on, rushing over 
gravel beds in their eager haste to join 
some river and make their way with it 
to the broad bosom of the restless ocean. 





this section of the country famed for 
its scenic beauty. 

From the Crescent—as the hotel has 
been named from the mountain on 
whose peak it stands-—the observer looks 
down on all the mountain tops as far 
as the eye can range. His view of the 
surounding country is unobstructed. 

The Ozarks are too high to be called 
hills; yet scarcely lofty enough to be 
termed mountains, when compared with 
the stupendous peaks of the Rockies. 
The top of Crescent Mountain, where 
the Crescent Hotel stands, the very 
summit of the Ozark Range, is not 
quite 2,000 feet above the sea level. 
There is little of the rugged grandeur 
of the stony peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains about the Ozarks; they rather 
partake of the more quiet beauty of the 
verdure-covered Alps which have given 
to Switzerland its reputation as the 
scenic country of the world. Yet the 
soft, velvety surface of these eminences 
of the Ozarks is frequently broken by 
stern cliffs which rise to the, height of 


ALONG THE WHITE RIVER 





THE CRESCENT HOTEL 


It is these waters with their wonderful 
curative properties that have caused 
the city of Eureka Springs to be built 
here, like an eagle’s eerie. Visitors con- 
gregate at the fountains, drink the cool- 
ing healing waters, while others assem 
ble at the baths or lakes that they may 
apply the remedy to their ailing eyes 
and limbs, which nature has so liberally 
offered them in this delightful spot. 
There is nothing wanting to give the 
visitor the feeling of comfort and home 
The city has many modern improve 
ments, such as electric lights, street 
railway, waterworks, good sewers and 
many other necessary features of a first 
class city. As to accommodations for 
visitors, they are numerous. Besides 
the Crescent, there are other hotels of 
high standard, and many of the city’s 
dwellings and houses of worship are 
of rich architectural design. The cot 
tages nestling in the valleys, on the 
hillsides, and far up in the mountains 
are the cosiest habitats the Western 
world affords, and the beautiful env'- 

















of the entire city makes it 
indeed an earthly Paradise. 


ronment 


Time never hangs heavy on the hands 
of the Eureka Springs visitor. There 
are amusements and pleasures for every 
taste. Horseback riding on animals 
trained to the mountain bridlepaths and 
roads; driving in all kinds of vehicles; 
boating or artificial lakes and natural 
streams, fishing of a superb character 
in the pretty shrub-enshrined White 
and King Rivers; bathing in the finest 
of waters; and at the Crescent Hotel 
and on the grounds are to be found 
tennis courts, baseball diamond, bowling 
alleys, ping-pong courts, as well as the 
ever-popular gentleman’s game of bil- 
liards—all these are among the sports 
and pastimes that may be enjoyed. 
Driving and riding are most popular, 
however. The visitor on horseback or 
in vehicle may cover a wide range of 
the most beautiful country and all the 
natural wonders and topographical phe- 
nomena of the country are brought 
reach. Natural caves filled 





within his 


LINED 


with a variety of strange scenic effects 
of rocks and trees and shrubs and mir- 
ror lakes, giant bowlders and natural 
bridges form a source of never-failing 
interest for those who view: them. 
Throughout the drives and bridlepaths 
the eye is constantly finding new pleas- 
ures; wildflowers blooming in profu- 
sion on the edges and down the sides of 
foothills, trailing shrubbery of 
every hue and size, vari-colored rocks 


vines, 


and crystal brooks, make a most ideal 
and real picture, of which one never. 
tires. 

All this wealth of nature, where na- 
ture has also placed one of the most 
wonderful of curative waters, where the 
invalid and the robust may enjoy to the 
fullest extent God’s bounty, is seldom 
if ever seen gathered in one spot as here 
at Eureka Springs. 

The unparalleled beauty of the place 
and the positive, corroborative evidence 
of the cures the waters have effected, 
of chronic maladies, organic and other- 
wise, have led to the development of 
Eureka Springs into the most popular 
of all Western health resorts and vaca- 





UP FOR A 


tion spots. Such faith have men of in- 
telligence and means in the waters and 
the healthful surroundings that many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 


been spent in improvements upon it. It 
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START 
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cisco meets this mountain road, known 
as the St. Louis and Arkansas Railroad, 
and thither they are carried to the 
haven in the hills. Eureka can only 


be reached by the Frisco, which even 
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yas this same confidence that caused 
the construction of the little railroad 
from Seligman, Mo., through nineteen 
miles of rock and earth to the very 
heart of the mountains and Eureka. At 


Seligman the St, Louis and San Fran- 





before it arrives at Seligman treats the 
passengers to as many beautiful scenic 
sights as can be crowded into a similar 
stretch of country anywhere. To spend 
a vacation or recover lost health, the 
best place to go is Eureka Springs. 
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It is a great family resort also. No 
other place affords such excellent ac- 
commodations for adults and children. 
The Frisco, the only road running to 
this haven of beauty and rest, allows 
10-day stopovers at Seligman on one- 
way first-class tickets. On round-trip 
tickets thirty days’ stopovers are al- 
lowed. The side trip rate from Selig- 
man to Eureka is only 75 cents. The 
Crescent Hotel, which represents an out- 
lay of several hundred thousand dollars 
and is one of the best equipped hotels 
in the West, has very reasonable rates 
—$2.50 to $4 per day or special terms 
for the week. 

ODD BEAUTY BATHS 


In Das Accusere, a German paper de- 
voted to the cult of beauty and the care 
of the body, Frau Dr. Wetcherski- 
Weber says: 
question of what shall we bathe in 
could be easily answered. In water, 
naturally. But many women bathe in 
milk, some in wine, and some even in 


S ON WHITE RIVER 


ox blood. Very few take a bath in 
pure water without any addition. Gen- 
erally it is a perfume that is used to 
mix in the bath. But it must be a very 
delicate scent, for the use of pronounced 
oders is a sign of bad taste. Eau de 
Cologne is a favorite addition, and many 
renowned beauties use as much as ten 
or a dozen bottles at a time. 

“A celebrated Russian dancer, whose 
complexion is the envy of her colleagues, 
adds to her bath daily twenty poods (?) 
of fresh strawberries, which, in winter 
at any rate, cost a small fortune. Re- 
jane covers the entire surface of her 
bath water .with fresh violets; while 
Bellincioni does the same with rose 
petals Tortajada (whose death was re- 
cently reported, but erroneously) bathes 
in tea to which the costly rose scent of 
Schira has been added. To this she 
owes the Southern brown tint of her 
complexion, the ideal of Spanish 


beauty.” 
ak oh 
His Little Son—‘Pa, what is a geolo- 
gist?” Mr. Purseproud—“‘A geologist, 
my son, is a person who is interested 
in the wrong kind of rocks,”—Puck. 


“Tt would seem that the 
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THE STOCK MARKET 
There is as yet no indication of an 
approaching revival in Wall street spec- 
ulation. The past week’s proceedings 
were tame and timid throughout. No- 
where was there evidence of that kind 


of buying which usually precedes a de- , 


cisive upward movement. ‘Transactions, 
with the exception of two or three stocks 
affected by special considerations, were 
small and featureless. Last Saturday’s 
total was a petty 75,000 shares. Out- 
side of the professional element ex- 
tremely little interest is being taken in 
daily fluctuations. Close attention is 
being paid, however, to all news bear- 
ing upon the general trade situation, 
such as crops, the iron and steel indus- 
try and railroad earnings. 

A few railroad systems took “the 
Street” by surprise latterly with the sub- 
mission of some good gains in gross 
revenues. The Missouri Pacific made a 
particularly good showing for the sec- 
ond week in June. It would be risky, 
however, to regard these sporadic evi- 
denées of a turtr for the better as def- 
initively trustworthy. The increases were 
no’ doubt occasioned by factors local 
and evanescent in character and’ bear- 
ing. Besides, it is the net and not the 
gross returns which bear the closest 
watching at the present time. Most of 
the railroad companies exhibiting big 
enlargements in revenues in recent 
months afterwards disappointed holders 
of their securities through the publica- 
tion of startlingly bad net returns. The 
New York Central, the St. Paul, the 
Erie, the Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific are only a few of the leading 
roads whose increased expenditures 
more than offset the gains in gross. 

The crucial crop period is fast ap- 
proaching. From now on, and until Sep- 
tember Ist, there will be all kinds of stor- 
ies agitating the speculative mind. The 
crop-killer will, of course, be at his 
best again. The first report of a warm 
breeze in Kansas will galvanize him 
into strenuous activity. He will invent 
a great variety of fables about the dire 
effects of excessive moisture or pro- 
longed drouth, as the case may be, on 
the spring wheat, corn and cotton crops. 








Deposited 


IN OUR 


Savings Department 


Soon amounts to quite a sum 
ot money. Interest, Three Per 


Cent. compounded semi-annu- 
ally. Open Monday evenings 
until 7 :30. 
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The ubiquitous and _ pernicious boll- 
weevil will figure conspicuously in the 
vaticinations and conjectures of every 
Wall street farmer. Each story, as it 
makes its rounds, will be used to influ- 
ence stocks one way or the other. It 
is, therefore, no wonder if, with all 
this array of Munchausen stories con- 
fronting him, the stock market critic 
refuses to be “pumped” and only shrugs 
his shoulders in mystifying: fashion if 
asked for his opinion as to the course 
of values between now and fall. 

The announcement of the details of 
the plan whereby the Southern Pacific 
intends to authorize an issue of $100,- 
000,000 seven per cent. preferred stock 
($40,000,000 to be issued at par at once 
to shareholders of the stock now out- 
standing) created a bad impression, and 
for good reasons. The Southern Pacific, 
while a great property with a splendid 
future, has for some years to come all 
the share and subsidiary bond capitali- 
zation that it needs. ‘The issuance of 
preferred stock seems to be principally 
for the benefit of the Union Pacific, 
which holds $90,000,000 of the now out- 
standing $197,000,000 Southern Pacific 
share-capital, There is a large floating 
debt to be covered, the Union Pacific 
having advanced more than $15,000,000 
to the affiliated property. The pros- 
pective preferred stock is selling at a 
This premium 


Oo 


premium on the “curb.” 
should soon disappear. Southern Pacific 
preferred will have to show its merits 
before it can be considered entitled to 
sell at a premium. Current earnings 
fully warrant the payment of the full 
seven per cent. dividend, but there’s 
good reason to suspect that there is 
more than one Senegambian hiding in 
the woodpile. Taken all in all, the South- 
ern Pacific’s latest plan is a peculiar 
and ominous one. It has unpleasant 
features. That it is not relished in con- 
servative quarters was fully disclosed 
by the late action of the shares. The 
position of the stock has been badly 
jeopardized by it. This is all that can 
be said at this time about th’s latest 
phase of bold railway financiering. 

The surplus reserves of the Associ- 
ated Banks are still creeping up. They 
now stand at almost $39,000,000, or the 
highest notch reached so far in 1904. 
For reasons pointed out in these col- 
umns a few weeks ago, the gains in re- 
serves fail to inspire enthusiasm. They 
are taken fully to corroborate what is 
being said about the diminishing activity 
in all lines of trade. This accumulation 
of money at New York throws plenty 
of light upon the falling off in railway 
revenues and bank clearances. Money 
is drifting to New York because de- 
mand for it in the interior is on the 
ebb. Considering the present position 
of the Associated Banks, anything like 
a serious pinch in the money markets 
this fall, concomitant to the crop-moving 
season, seems very unlikely. 

The position of the Bank of England 
is now regarded as such a strong one 
that another reduction in the official 
rate of discount would not be surpris- 
ing. In spite of this, however, specula- 
tive activity in the London market is 
still much restricted. The British pub- 
lic, like our own, is keeping the purse 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
_—— KES ERA LEE SES: 








We Have For Sale 


HIGH CLASS 6% BON 


SECURED BY TAXATION 





Denominations $500 and $],000 
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American Realty & Finance Co. 


Rooms 414-419 Frisco Building, 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS) 


3% on Savings Accounts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 





























H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Pres. W.E. Beraezr, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of terest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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It lacks confidence in ex- 





strings tight. 
isting conditions. 

What little investment buying there 
is confines itself to consols and other 
strictly first-class issues. The “Kaf- 
fir’ market continues in the doldrums. 
There’s absolutely no demand for this 
kind of stuff, although prominent firms 
with stale bull accounts desperately en- 
deavor to stimulate activity. While the 
international financial position is, tempo- 
rarily, fairly reassuring, it will not do 
to leave the probabilities of the Russo- 
Japanese war out of calculation alto- 
gether. If the struggle should, as now 
seems more than likely, continue many 
months longer, the Bank of England’s 
rate of discount may again have to be 
lifted before a great while. 

For the immediate future no incen- 
tive to active speculation is in sight. 
The best one can do is to sit idly by 
and let things drift along. By and by 
the situation will again grow interest- 
ing. The sort of market we are now 
having cannot last very much longer. 
There should be a return of lively times 
as soon as the crop prospects have be- 
come more definite. Whether the next 
sustained movement will be upward or 
downward is hard to foretell at this 
juncture. Barring the supervention of 
gravely disturbing factors, the bulls 
should have the next call -on the stock 
exchange. However, we will know more 
about this two months from now. For 
the present all this sort of guessing is 
idle talk that to-morrow’s’ events -may 
knock sky-high. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


There’s very little to say about the 
local market. Buyers and sellers appear 
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WORLD'S FAIR 
IN A WATCH CASE 














Micro-Fotoa. Not, 


Something unique—a watchcase, 
vest pocket panorama of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Contains views 
of over one hundred buildings, mag- 
nified a thousand times. Simple, 
compact—an interesting and lasting 
souvenir. Price $1.00. 

Liberal discount offered to agents 
and dealers. We want agents ev- 
erywhere. 

We also want to correspond with 
proprietors of Novelty Stores at 
Summer and Winter Resorts, with a 
view of supplying them with cases 
containing views of their particular 
locality in such quantities as may be 
desired. Address 


WORLD’S PHOTO-VIEW CO., 
510 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 














The one will 
not come up, nor will the other come 
down. The past week’s market was ex- 
cessively apathetic. Prices moved lan- 
guidly and narrowly. 

In the bank and trust company group 
Commonwealth scored an advance of 
about three points. At this writing, it 
is quoted at 272% bid, 275 asked. For 
State National 159 is bid, for Mechan- 
ics’ 268. Missouri Trust has relapsed 
into quietude. It is offering at 120, with 
little for sale. For Lincoln Trust 190 is 
bid, 1913%4 asked. Mississippi is steady 
at 321 bid, 330 asked. There has been 
no sale of this stock for quite a while. 

St. Louis Transit is moving within a 
narrow range. It lost several fractions 
on moderate selling. The best bid for 
it now is 13. United Railways is offer- 
ing at 574%, with small demand. The 
4 per cent. bonds have maintained their 
price of 8134. St. Louis & Suburban 
received a bid of 60 the other day, of- 
ferings making at 671%. 

St. Louis (Broadway) R. R. 5s are 
in demand at Io1, Citizens 6s at 104, 
Lindell 5s at 10334. For Kinloch Tel- 
ephone 6s 10634 is asked, for Missouri- 
Edison 5s 9834. 

National Candy first preferred 
quoted at 89 bid, 91 asked; the second 
preferred at 70 bid. For the common 
124% is asked. American Central Insur- 
ance is offering at 206. with 202 bid. 
Granite-Bimetallic advanced suddenly 
to 45. For Coal & Coke common 61% 
is bid, 6134 asked. For Simmons Hard- 
ware first preferred 124 is bid. 

Local bank clearances showed a fair 
Interest rates re- 
Sterling 


to have locked horns. 


is 


increase last week. 
main at 4% and 5% per cent. 
exchange is steady at $4.87%. 


ob 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


L. I. E.—Would recommend letting 
go of L. & N. in circumstances men- 
tioned. No sharp advance at all likely. 

M. B., Joplin, Mo.—Would hold 
New York Central for a rally of two 
or three points and then let it slide. 
Yes, stock sold at almost 170 two years 
ago. United States Steel preferred sold 
above par, the common at 55. 

H. T. R., Chillicothe, O.—The 
Gould-Harriman people secured control 
of the Kansas City Southern in October, 
1900. The assessment on old stock 
amounted to $10 per share. Would not 
advise buying preferred at present. 

A. W. O’B., Alton, Ill.—Keep out 
of the B. & O. common for the present. 
Great Western dropped on rumors of a 
cut in the preferred “A” dividend rates, ° 

ab & 

There are people who place implicit 
confidence in weather “signs.” There 
are others who scout the idea that any 
one can tell anything about the weather 
for even a day in advance. ‘They are 
as skeptical as the Jowa_ rhymester 
whose little verse has gone the rounds 
of the press: 

Cat and chickens slickin’ up, 

Geese are all a-squawkin’; 

Quail are hollerin’ “More wet,” 

Corns are kind er talkin’; 

Spider strengthenin’ his web— 

Knowin’ little feller. 

Weather man predictin’ “Fair?” 
Gimme my umbreller! 
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During 

Convalescence | 
Recovery is hastened, health 

restored and vitality renewed by 


the use of 
ANHEUSER-BUsoy, 


wh Nuliune 

The perfect malt tonic. A food 

{in liquid form. It quickly builds 

4flesh and tissue. q 
All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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The Greatest System 
of Transportation in America 
is composed of 


“Big Four Route” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 

BOSTON & ALBANY, 

LAKE SHORE, 

PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE, 
ERIE R. R., 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY. 
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These lines operate 
MANY FAMOUS TRAINS 


over 


SMOOTHEST ROADWAYS } 
through the 


DENSEST POPULATION 


and 


LARGEST CITIES ‘ 


in 
AMERICA 





Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 


TICKET OFFICE i 
Broadway and Chestnut 


Ww. P. DEPPE, t 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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EMOTIONAL’ HAIR 

Not only is “emotional” hair well 
known to medical specialists, but ev- 
ery hair-dresser of experience recog- 
nizes it frequently in connection with 
his own customers. 

With some peculiarly-constituted peo- 
ple the hair is affected by every passing 
emotion, and not only does it reach the 
extremes of crispness or limpness with- 
in a very few hours, but it varies in 
color vastly. This latter peculiarity is 
so well recognized by every hair-dress- 
er that some members of that calling 
are prepared to say definitely of a giv- 
en regular customer, “Blank is not well, 
or he has some great trouble on his 
mind just now. 

Many a man who appears exceeding- 
ly gray on one day is comparatively 
dark-haired the next, and cases are 
known where the single white locks of 
hair that sometimes are found on a 
head otherwise wholly black have disap- 
peared almost entirely and then come 
again. That is to say, the white tuft 
has gone almost black like the surround- 
ing hair, and has then become quite 
white again, and so on. 

We all know what use Shakespeare 
and other dramatists and poets have 
made of the influence of emotion upon 
human hair, but one of the most cele- 
brated detective inspectors now at 
Scotland Yard said to the writer in re- 
gard to this very subject: 

“When I have put my hand suddenly 
on the shoulder of some man I was 
arresting, I have actually heard the 
rustling of his hair, or thought that I 
could; at least, I have seen all the hair 
about the ears palpably move like that 
of an animal, and when that man has 
been sentenced afterward his hair, that 
had before seemed to be crisp and brist- 
ly, has appeared dark and thin and 
poor.” 

Two of the best known hair-dressers 
in London have assured the writer that 
they have customers who go gray and 
black again within a few hours. One 
instanced the case of a financial mag- 
nate who came to grief and was tried 
for fraud. During the proceedings he 
went iron-gray, but directly he had been 
acquitted his hair returned to its nor- 
mal color—of course, quite without any 
artificial means. 

Another strange fact is that there are 
a comparatively limited number of peo- 


ple whose hair will never take any dye, 
no matter what it may be, successfully 
and thoroughly. Bottle after bottle of 
hair dye may be expended upon it, but 
it will never take any pigment properly. 
—London Tit-Bits. 


eh ch hb 
SIGHTSEER’S HEADACHE 

“Academy” or “sightseer’s” headache 
is one of the numerous ills of modern 
civilization. According to recent ob- 
servations of Mr. Simeon Snell, de- 
scribed in the London Hospital, there is 
reason to attribute it, in part at least, 
to strain on the muscles that turn the 
eyeballs upward. A lady who found 
no inconvenience in visiting the theater 
when she sat in the dress circle always 
suffered from a severe headache when 
she sat in the orchestra, where she had 
to look up. The same effect is* pro- 
duced in picture galleries, especially in 


The 


PURITAN CLEANLR 


The modern, safe, scientific and 
peerless preparation for absolute- 
ly and permanently removing 
dirt, grease, spots, or other for- 
eign substances from 

STRAW HATS and TAN SHOES 

It is quick, certain and sure in 
its action and always harmless. 

PERSPIRATION STAINS 

are removed from every fabric, 
no matter how delicate or how 
deep the stain. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Price per box — a Quarter. 
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Passenger Service Exclusively 
H 


For the Tourist who desires to unite : 
pleasure with comfort at moderate cost. 

For those Seeking Health in the balmy 
and invigorating Lake Breezes. 

For the Business Man to build up his 
shattered nerves. 

Three sailings each week_between 
Chicago,Frankfort,Northport,Charlevoix, 
Petoskey, Harbor Springs and 
Mackinac Island, connecting for 
Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. 

JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. 
Chicago 


















copy. 


reading. 


zine. 


for the money. 


never deviated. 


do even better. 


excellent value. 

the magazine field. 
dealers or send Ten Cents for a sample copy. 
Twenty-Five Cent Magazine, and good value at that, for but ONE 
DOLLAR A YEAR. 


A 25-cent Magazine for 10 Cents 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


REDUCED IN PRICE, BUT NOT IN QUALITY, 


EGINNING with the July issue the price of THE WORLD 
TO-DAY will be reduced to Ten Cents per copy, or One 
Dollar for yearly subscriptions paid in advance. 


ing this announcement the publishers are 


the original plans formed at the inception of the enterprise, 
to give the largest and best magazine possible to produce 
The success of the many splendid magazines in the 
fiction field at Ten Cents per copy is convincing proof of the increasing 
demand for good literature at a popular price. 
WORLD TO-DAY can see no good reason why the magazines treat- 
ing of the realities of life should not be sold for the same money. All 
other magazines in its class are now selling at Twenty-five Cents per 
THE WORLD TO-DAY therefore is the pioneer in its field to 
adopt a Ten Cent price. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY has achieved a success that was deemed 
impossible for any magazine to attain in the Western field. 
start it has had certain definite aims and purposes from which it has 
It has been our aim to instruct as well as to enter- 
tain; to furnish monthly the latest information in every department of 
human progress, presented in such a form that it would be a help and 
an inspiration to busy men and women who have not time for extensive 
In carrying out our ideals it has become daily more appar- 
ent that a Twenty-Five Cent price is a bar to our reaching a large 
number of the very people we desire to benefit. 
there are hundreds of thousands of young men and women, ministers, 
teachers, business men and people in all walks of life who want such 
information as we are furnishing, yet do not feel that they can afford 
a high-priced magazine. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY has a wider mission and wishes to reach 
a larger constituency than is possible for any Twenty-Five Cent Maga- 


The reduction in price does not mean an inferior magazine. The 
present high standard will be fully maintained, and it is our purpose to 
Every issue will contain at least 128 pages and over 
100 illustrations, many being in colors. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY at Twenty-five Cents has been considered 
At Ten Cents it is the best bargain ever offered in 

If you are not familiar with it look it up at your 
Remember you get a 
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Address 


THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY 


1106, 67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


The publishers of THE 
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looking at pictures hung above the line. 
Cyclists who lean over the handlebars 
and turn their eyes up to look ahead 


have the same trouble, and so do com- 
positors and people in many other occu- 
pations requiring continued use of the 


elevator muscles. The eyeballs move 
from side to side with less strain and 
discomfort than up and down. 
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The readers of war news from the 
Far East perplexed at the names of the 
various localities occupied by the Jap- 
anese and Russian military forces are 
doubtless unaware that these names are 
translated from their native sources ac- 
cording to a system adopted by most 
of the European nations, as well as by 
Canada and the United States. In this 
country questions of spelling are set- 
tled by the United States Board on 
Geographical Names, and the rules that 
they have adopted provide that the vow- 
els shall have the same sounds as are 
given to the vowels of the languages 
of Southern Europe. Thus wu is used 
for the sound of oo in boot, and as a 
result the common form is Manchuria 
in preference to Manchooria, Chefu. for 
Chefoo, Amur for Amoor, etc. The 
sound of 7 in ice is represented by at, 
ow in how by au, while a modification 
of this latter sound such as is encoun- 
tered in Mindadao and Nanao by a oa. 
The ei of Beirut is the sound of the two 
Italian vowels, but is often modified 
by slurring, so that-it closely resembles 
the ey in the English word they. As 
regards the consonants there is a similar 
set of rules. The hard c must be repre- 
sented by k, and hence Korea is prefer- 
able to Corea, which ch is soft, as in 
the English word church. The f sound 
is represented by that letter and not by 
ph, g stands for the hard sound, h is 
always pronounced, and 7 and k enjoy 
the same sounds as in English. For 
the guttural sounds, which occur fre- 
quently in Oriental languages, kh and gh 
are used, while ng is used in different 
words for different sounds, such as in 
finger, where there are two sounds, and 
in singer, where there is but one. The 
sound corresponding to the English qu 
is not represented by gq, but by kw, as in 
Kwantung, while y is always a conso- 
nant, as in English yard. 

eb be 
A HUSBAND'S LOVE 

There is nothing like a husband’s 
love; it endures forever. W. A. Fiske, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., returned home af- 
ter an absence of nine years. He hadn’t 
seen his wife for nine years, or written 
to her, but loved her just the same. 
Looking through the window he saw 
her in the arms Of a man. He rushed 
in and beat the man almost to death be- 
fore he recognized that the man was 
his son, who had grown up since he 
went away. This, girls, is love. Neg- 
lect for nine years, and a fierce jealousy 
when some one else usurps the lover’s 
place.—Atchison Globe. 
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A special mouthpiece for public tele- 
phones has been introduced in Germany 
with the object of avoiding the spread 
of diseases carried by the condensed 
moisture of the breath. A pad of a 
large number of discs of paper, with a 
hole in the middle, is inserted in the 
mouthpiece, and the upper disc of pa- 
per is torn off after every conversation. 
The Vienna call boxes are provided with 
napkins, bearing the request, “Wipe if 
you please.” The practice of wiping 
the mouthpiece of the transmitter is a 
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The “Colorado Line” 
Is Open 


and a mighty good line it is; the very best NEW railroad ever 
built in the West. Rails weigh 80 pounds to the yard; ties are oak; 
bridges are steel and the track is splendidly ballasted. . There are few curves 
and the grades are lighter than on any other line between St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 


Service is as follows: 


Leaves St. Louis Union Station...... 7:20 p. m. 
World’s Fair Station ....... 7:40 p. m. 
‘ Arrives Kansas City ............... 7:20 a. m. 


Through car service: Standard and tourist sleeping cars, St. Louis to 
Los Angeles via Kansas City and El Paso. Reclining chair cars, St. Louis 
to El Paso, El Paso to Los Angeles. Standard sleeping cars, St. Louis to 
San Francisco via Kansas City, Colorado Springs and Salt Lake City. 

Local train for Pleasant Hill and intermediate stations leaves Union 





Station 8:01 a. m., World’s Fair Station 8:21 a.m. Local for Belle, Mo., 
leaves Union Station 6:35 p. m., World’s Fair Station 6:55 p. m. 

Tickets, sleeping car berths and information as to the cost of reaching 
any point in the West and Southwest, will be furnished on request. 


_ ———— 


» Rock Island 


F. J. DEICKE, 





Gen’! Agent, Passenger Department. 


900 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






















Sanitary precaution. 
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MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO., 


Most any kind of 
Paint will please 
Some of the people 
Some of the time, 


But 
The Horse Shoe Brand 


The Strictly Pure Kind 















PITTSBURG 
UMBUS 












a x ed 
It’s all Paint WEST] BADEN. oo og 
a 
gas no worry. '’ -_ LOUISVILLE ow e ‘wre 
Has the worry in it TICKET OFFICES 


VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
11.58A.M. 8.27P.M. 11.00P.M. 2.05 A.M. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 


OLIVE anv SIXTH 
AND 8.52.A. M. 


UNION STATION. 
F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 


Don't Forget That. 





GREGG VARNISH CO. 


MAKERS OF RELIABLE PRODUCTS 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 





The Teacher—“Can any of you tell 
me for what purposes the Panama Canal 
3 is to be used?” Little Georgie Grafton— 

“Sure! Campaign purposes !”—E-z. 7 teal 





HERSEK &. CHIZERS 
oun ant | CCT 


NORRIS B. GREGG, PRES. E.H. DYER, SEC. 
WM. H. GREGG, JR., VICE-PRES. 
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There are other railroads be- 
tween the east and the west. 
it is always well to sceure the 
best you can for the money. 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


| THEREFORE 


| ‘For the excellence of its tracks, the speed of tts 
| trains, the safety ana comfort of its patrons. the 

loveliness and vartety of tts scenery, the number 
and importance of its cities, and the untformly 
correct character of tts service, the New York 
Central & Hudson River Ratlroad in not sur- 
passed by any similar institution on etther side 
of the Atlantic.”’ 


Send to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York, a 2-cent stamp for a 52-page illustra- 
ted Catalogue of the ‘‘Four-Track Series.”’ 

















ov Rees 


Eastern Cities 


Ca~sD 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 





INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
04 North Fourth, ST. LCUuJS 
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Chic.-K. C. 
& S. W. Limited 





C.M. & St. Paul 
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devoted to travel “73 ie 
fiction and kindred & fos 
subjects=beautifully ®: S\'4 


illustrated. Published | 
every monthandsold 
to lovers of Qe0d literature —— for 
one dollar a year or ten cents a copy—on 
all trains and news stands. Three months trial, 25¢¢s 


"Yow is Travel yncregsing its 
“Buy @ Copy and Look sn. 








Jravel Dublishin? Ce. StLeuis 


Orculation $0002 Mouth?” 
Side.* 











MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. FOURTH STREET. 


Big Four, Lehigh Valley 


Through Sleeper Daily, Leaves St. Louis 


Knickerbocker Special, 12:00 Noon 


for NEW YORK, Runs on BLACK 
DIAMOND EXPRESS east of 
BUFFALO, Rate $22.00. 


Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut 
and Union Station. 





L&@.N. 


1904 


The “True St. Louis 
World’s Fair Line.” 


J}LES 
Mowers 
ONE Y 


Saved via the I.GG.N. 


Watch for our announcement 
extraordinary. 


D J). PRICE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


L. TRICE, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Mngr. 


“The Texas Road.” Palestine, Texas. 


Wm. Schaefer, 
Che Grand Proprietor. 
N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 








THE For LIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE 
eel CY All Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions 


THE 
eeley 


DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 


m4 ULC 2801-3-5 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis. 


Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @"% Ue 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTH«NIA 





CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 


New and Popular Books. 


The Crossing, Churchill; Oliver Lath- 
am, Veynich; The Castaway, Rives; In 
Search of the Unknown Chambers; 
Bred in the Bone, Page; The Seiners, 
Connolly; The Cost, Phillips; The 
Light of the Star, Garland; Uther and 
Igraine, Deeping; Tomfoolery, Flagg; 
also a complete assortment of maga- 
zines and periodicals. Everybody’s, 
Ainslee’s, Argosy and Smart Set for 
July now on.sale at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 


cal 


WM KRANKE 


913 PINE ST. / 
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COLORADO.UTAH and |. 
~_ PACIFIC COAST 
OBSERVATION \ OES GET SES H (ECTRIC. 


CAFE : ro" LIGHTED 
DINING CARS TRAINS 





St. Louis Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


GOOD *RAILWAY. 


UXURIOUS TRAINS. 


PUOUUAUUUEAUENUAUAUAUD AUP CUEELEUENEOUEU GTO 
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‘4g RACK OF STEEL. 
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IN 
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PITTSBURG, PA., Best Passenger Service in ag gato ae 


Mlustrated Folder Sent Free on Application 


— sno TAs = 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0.  $t. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


In Through Sleeper Via Centh and O'Fallon Streets, +=  $t. Louis, Mo. 


Big Four Rou te CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 














PT 
eee: 


This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 




















ERIE R. R. “No Trouble to Answer Questions.” For further information apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. I 
Pittsburg and Lake Erie Book on TEXAS—Free. Geweee PITT wenees 













E. P. TURNER, All the late cloth . 
regromens, tine otc cman REE. ESCO IK SHES!) OEIERS 200K sTOnE 


nion Station. DALLAS, TEXAS. found at 
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THE KATY SP aAGaL 








A NEW TRAIN TO TEXAS | 





Ft. Worth, Waco, Houston, and San Antonia. 
No Change of Cars or Route. 


LEAVES ST. LOUIS AT 9:15 A M. DAILY 
A COMPANION TRAIN TO 


“THE AATY FLITE. 


J9? hours to Dennison, 
231 hours to Dallas, 
27 hours to Waco, 


Through Sleepers and Chair Cars to Dallas, 
" 





CATY GIRL” 351 hours to San Antonio. 
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| “exas {fall 


A fast, modern train 


that makes its schedule 
and gets in ON TIME 


Pine Bluff, Shreveport, Houston, ‘Lake Charles, Port Arthur, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Waco, Corsicana, San Antonio. 


— ee 


Leaves St. Louis Daily 
4:52 p. m. 
909 OLIVE UNION STATION. 
Pullman Sleepers, Dining Cars, Chair Cars. 
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